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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Anarchist guide 

The organisers of the demonstration 
against the government’s cuts to 
education and the raising of the cap on 
student fees on November 10 initially 
expected about 8,000 to attend. But 
due to today’s Zeitgeist (spirit of 
the times), it obtained far larger 
numbers despite the National Union 
of Students’ inability to organise a 
piss-up in a brewery. 

An occupation of the Tory Party 
central offices in Milbank had been 
planned by London anarchist students 
and successfully executed. Word 
went round amongst some of the 
demonstrators to make their way to 
the Tory and Lib Dem offices, while 
most people were heading that way to 
get transport. The students outside the 
building then had to make a conscious 
effort to choose to remain there. The 
crowd had not been coopted by the 
anarchists. If anyone was coopted, it 
was the anarchists by the students. 
While maybe not quite the storming 
of the Winter Palace, it was still a great 
inspiration to those who are sick of us 
living on our knees. 

The National Union of Students 
condemned the action not just because 
of its lawlessness, but also because of 
their subservient nature. The leadership 
of the NUS does not want wider links 
to be made to other government cuts. 
They think university students should 
be considered a special case. They 
see themselves and other students as 
middle class people who can appeal 
to government’s shared middle class 
identity. They are out of kilter with 
a vast number of students who have 
working class identities. 

What would the NUS leadership 
consider a success in the campaign 
against proposed government 
changes? For the government to look 
at the figures again and make some 
minor adjustments. Better still for the 
NUS would be the new system of fees 
only being payable for new students. 

Many of the people attending the 
demonstration are youngsters from 
pre-university age. Does the NUS 
seek to organise the next generation 
of students? Of course not. Their 
interests may conflict with those of 
present students. The NUS wants to 
see its members as individuals with 
atomised interests, not part of a wider 
society. This seems more than a bit 
cheeky, as they want wider society 
to pay for their education. The wider 
working class doesn’t mind paying for 
education if it is provided reasonably 
broadly and gives working class kids 
a chance to improve themselves. 

The last thing that appears to be 
on the mind of the NUS leadership 
is defending the students arrested 
on that day. Those students are 
representative of those who wish to 
rise up against the government attacks 
on our standards of living. The only 
interests the NUS leadership represent 
is their own. They have been shown 
to hold their membership in contempt 
and seem to have little regard for them 
when facing the adversity of having a 
criminal record. 

The leadership of NUS is only 
interested of appearing to go through 
the motions. God forbid anyone take 
protest seriously. Their middle class 
sensibility views militant action as 
uncouth. Mr Porter has proposed more 
lobbying and regards the behaviour 
on November 10 as something that 
will undermine his ability to have a 
quiet discussion over a glass of port 
with Tory ministers. Any concessions 
will still turn university fees into a 
massive millstone to any members 
of the working class and many of the 


middle class people who attempt to 
go to university. 

The most disappointing aspect of 
the day for partisans of the working 
class has been the amount of arrests. 
While much pluck was shown by the 
young, a degree of naivety was on 
display. It is a time for the lessons 
of the past to be passed on to a new 
generation. 

It was depressing to see Tory Party 
workers photographing and filming 
protesters who had failed to mask up. 
Back in the 90s, we always found the 
best approach was to calmly explain 
that we and our friends did not give 
permission to have photos taken, 
and that not respecting our wishes 
would lead to, at minimum, a broken 
camera. The BBC seemed to think 
they deserved special licence - we 
explained this was not the case. Hoods 
came into fashion along with CCTV. 
Just like the police, we chose to dress 
the same as one another. The folk who 
stand around also give good service to 
the cause. Not everybody is the sort 
who can get ‘stuck in’. But they need 
to hide the combative folk and not give 
succour to the grasses who only seek 
respectability. 

Demonstrators need to be careful 
not to up the ante in an unwise fashion. 
People throwing objects from too far 
back is another risk to protesters. 
We also have a duty of care to the 
wider public. That is why we could 
claim with pride when the police 
accused May Day demonstrators 
of endangering the public that no 
workers got hurt when shops got done 
over on the May Day events. While 
we can show how the police brutality 
not only ups the ante but kills people 
going home from work and going to 
work on the tube. 

The lad who threw the fire 
extinguisher from the roof was being 
rather silly and his comrades should 
have prevented him from doing it. 
The crowd did call on the occupiers 
to stop throwing things and they did 
stop. This shows how the occupiers 
where not about acting willy-nilly 
without regard to the concerns of 
those who showed solidarity with 
their actions. Revolutionaries should 
not let themselves be held back by 
the passive, but they should show due 
regard to those they seek to appeal to. 

This is also one of the important 
reasons that protestors who wish to be 
combative need to have friends around 
them that they can trust. In a crisis 
only the people that have a personal 
bond will generally look out for you 
while there is chaos around them. This 
is the best way of preventing yourself 
from doing anything silly, getting 
arrested or badly hurt. 

Then there are the silly little 
bits of know-how - like kicking the 
windows in at the corners, not the 
middle. Having clothing that does 
not mark you out but can be turned 
into a disguise later is handy. Or how 
the police when trying to ‘kettle’ a 
demonstration walk into people’s 
body space so they instinctively move 
back, people need to show the self- 
awareness and resist this behaviour 
of the police. A police shield can be 
a two-way tool and is a very amusing 
way of giving someone a bad day. 

What I would have loved to have 
seen is a five-day rave with every fruit 
cake in London out of their head on 
ketamine or other poison of choice, all 
getting in the way of the police like a 
sea of zombies, so the police could not 
give the Tories back their building. As 
Jasper Carrot pointed out many years 
ago, they all used to hang around with 
the lefties because they had the best 
grass. 

Students will not leam such lessons 
from their lecturers. Universities and 
schools are to teach you how to be 
a productive, exploitable unit with 
just enough thinking power to make 


more profits for the ruling class. It is 
not to teach you how to overthrow 
the masters. That does not mean we 
cannot take lessons and reapply them 
to a different agenda. Students, you 
will not read the answers you need 
in the sort of academic books that 
universities consider suitable for 
referencing - unless they are studying 
riot control maybe. 

To those who criticise the 
‘violence’ - and, to be honest, there 
was very little - the best reply is that 
the Tory Party and the police deserve 
far more. We will always attempt to 
get away with what we can, so long 
as it is not counterproductive to our 
cause. It is generally the nature of 
British people not to make a fuss and 
a scene. The government will keep 
pushing back our privileges and that is 
all our ‘rights’ are if we are unprepared 
to defend them. 

When the TUC say we need to be 
more like France or Greece, all they 
mean is safe, meaningless demos and 
strikes that go through the motions. 
What distinguishes those combative, 
proud working classes from us in 
the UK is that they know it means 
occupations and not letting the police 
push you around with a wave of their 
hand or stick. 

Let’s face it: being prepared to 
stand up for ourselves collectively and 
refusing to be pushed around is the 
only language they will ever listen to. 
Bullies and thieves do not back down 
after some meek pleading. The meek 
will inherit nothing. The government 
will drive us to soup kitchens and 
begging if they can get away with it. 
Tom Cat 
email 

Flame-fanner 

The spontaneous march of 50,000 
students and lecturers shows that 
the struggle of the working class in 
Britain has entered into an offensive 
stage. Beneath the supposed calm in 
the working class is a deep hatred for 
the regime and big capital. 

In France in May 1968, what 
started as a rebellion of students 
against the French imperialist attacks 
quickly spread to all workplaces. 
Most were occupied and taken over 
by the working class. Thus, while the 
students’ demands were the trigger, 
what was really at stake was a workers’ 
rebellion against the regime. More 
than 11 million workers in France 
were on strike. What sustained the 
rebellion was the occupation of the 
workplaces by the working class. 

In London today, the student 
demands merely reflect the deep, 
widespread class hatred against the 
capitalist regime. The working class 
are ready to take action against the 
regime, even to overthrow it, but what 
prevents the masses from doing it is 
the role of the treacherous leaders 
within the working class, including the 
Socialist Workers Party, the CPGB, 
Workers Power, Socialist Fight, the 
Communist Party of Britain and the 
trade union bureaucracy. 

In May 1968, the French 
Communist Party marched at the head 
of the demonstrations in order to win 
control of the spontaneous uprising. 
The masses were raising the slogan 
‘Away with de Gaulle’, but the French 
CP wanted the masses to concentrate 
on elections. Time and time again, 
the French CP raised economic 
demands: they raised a demand for a 
35% increase in the minimum wage 
and a 7% general increase. This was 
rejected by the masses. They raised 
the demand of a 10% general increase 
and this too was rejected for a while. 
But eventually the revolutionary 
momentum was lost and, after 30 days 
of heroic battles, an agreement was 
struck and the strike ended. Section 
by section, workers still occupying 


the factories were forced out by the 
combined forces of the French CP and 
the imperialist regime. 

World imperialism and Stalinism 
have drawn the lessons of May 1968 
in that they promote stayaways and 
pickets outside of workplaces. They 
do everything to prevent workers 
occupying workplaces because this 
directly leads to the development of a 
dual power of workers that could lay 
the basis for the workers to take power 
and overthrow the capitalist regime. 

What is the immediate way 
forward? The first task is to make 
a call for general strike committees 
of workers, unemployed, students, 
rank-and-file soldiers, centred 
around the call of ‘Down with the 
imperialist Tory-Liberal regime and 
the monarchy’. Delegations should 
be sent to the army barracks to call 
the rank-and-file soldiers to form 
committees and to send delegates 
to the general strike committees. 
There should be the immediate 
setting up of workers’ self-defence 
committees as part of the general 
strike committees. Take over HSBC, 
the Bank of Scotland, Goldman Sachs, 
JP Morgan Chase, Barclays and all 
other banks, expropriate them without 
compensation to the capitalists and 
place them under workers’ control. 
Workers should occupy and take 
over their union offices, kicking out 
the treacherous bureaucrats who 
shield the imperialists by calling for 
symbolic action only in March next 
year. Share the work among all who 
can work, irrespective of whether 
you are British or immigrant, legal or 
‘illegal’. 

Call a congress of delegates of 
workers, unemployed, students and 
rank-and-file soldiers in Britain, where 
worker delegates from across Europe, 
the British colonies and semi-colonies 
are invited. Expropriate all imperialist 
assets in all the colonies and semi¬ 
colonies, without compensation, and 
place them under workers’ control. 

The French CP and pseudo-left 
aligned against the French working 
class to keep the struggles defensive, 
‘against the cuts’ and preventing at all 
costs that the demand be raised for the 
working class to take power in their 
own hands and doing away with the 
imperialist regimes with their own 
methods. 

Indeed the first response of the 
CPGB is for all the coalitions to 
unite to form one anti-cuts campaign. 
The SWP calls for a broader student 
movement and a general vague call 
for more radical movements to be 
formed. Workers Power calls for an 
international ‘revolutionary’ student 
movement to be formed. The Socialist 
Fight are still hiding under the table 
(we can expect their profound words 
when the movement is on the decline). 
The SWP calls for support for a student 
movement, when the main task is to 
get the working class mobilised, to 
prepare to occupy the workplaces and 
to go on the offensive. 

The spontaneous uprising of 
November 10 shows that the masses 
are already to the left of all the 
‘left’ organisations in Britain. These 
‘lefts’ want, just like they tried in 
1968, to limit the struggle to student 
organisation - in other words, to 
neutralise any uprising against the state 
and big capital. They want to keep the 
demands centred on ‘maintaining’ past 
gains, whereas the only way to defend 
past gains and extend them is for the 
working class to take power in its own 
hands - no parliamentary route or law 
will win anything. 

If the fight hots up, as in May 
1968, whatever gains the capitalist 
makes will soon be eaten up by price 
increases. When imperialism and 
capitalism is in mortal danger, they 
will become the most ‘democratic’, the 
most ‘radical’; they will promise the 


earth. But, when the moment passes, 
they will turn on the masses, like they 
slaughtered the Paris Communards; 
they will make the streets flow with 
our blood. 

Let the flames of London, Athens 
and Paris be taken to the whole 
of Europe and indeed the whole 
world! For those who support the 
above programme, we call for the 
formation of an organising committee 
to refound the Fourth International on 
the barricades of London, Paris and 
Athens. 

The march starts with the 
Conservative Party HQ, it passes 
though the occupation of all 
workplaces, union offices and 
Buckingham Palace, the dispersal of 
the parliament and ends up with the 
new workers’ power, the dictatorship 
of the working class and the decisive 
end of the current dictatorship of the 
parasites, the handful of capitalists. 
International Leninist 
Trotskyist Fraction 
email 

Eye-witness 

I work in Millbank Tower, and at 
about 1.30pm the fire alarm went off 
and the building was evacuated - all 
29 floors. On the way down the stair¬ 
well we could smell an odour and then 
saw green smoke floating up. 

When we got to the ground floor 
reception, we could see graffiti on 
the floor. The plants had been scat¬ 
tered, windows had been broken and a 
couple of the seats taken. Our normal 
evacuation point was blocked, so we 
assembled at the back of the building. 
We could hear the students chanting 
and saw them surround the building. 
They used their placards to build a 
bonfire, while projectiles were being 
thrown at the thin line of police guard¬ 
ing the doors. 

Later I saw some students in the 
building, and from where I was, back 
at work, I could see about 25 people 
on top of the building with banners 
and placards. 

Dean Kay 
London 

Left lessons 

Clive Power calls on the far left to 
unite in order to avoid falling into 
even greater obscurity (Letters, 
November 11). 

Surely, the lesson the left needs to 
learn from its consistently dreadful 
electoral performances is that it needs 
to stop playing the electoral game 
and chasing votes. Participating in 
elections simply validates a corrupt 
and dysfunctional political system. 
Instead, sincere revolutionaries should 
be organising on a non-hierarchical, 
anti-authoritarian basis, promoting 
direct action and mutual aid. 

As Pannekoek wrote, “The belief 
in parties is the main reason for the 
impotence of the working class; 
therefore we avoid forming a new 
party - not because we are too few, but 
because a party is an organisation that 
aims to lead and control the working 
class.” 

Jeff Steel 
email 

Not cynical 

Having waited for three weeks after 
the government’s comprehensive 
spending review, I was disappointed 
(but not surprised) to see absolutely no 
analysis in the Weekly Worker of the 
disproportionate impact on working 
class women of the forthcoming Con- 
Dem cuts, and the consequences for 
gender equality - a subject that I 
know is close to all our hearts. Oddly 
enough, none of these developments 
has been covered by your paper at all. 

Likewise, the huge strikes in 
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Birmingham, Brighton and Leeds 
councils, when European equal pay 
legislation was implemented by 
reducing the pay of men were, sadly, 
omitted from this paper. Who could 
have guessed that employers would 
try that? Not, apparently, the union 
negotiators. 

Numbers of low-paid women 
council workers still await back pay. 
How do we rate their chances in 
current circumstances? Some have 
given up waiting for what they see as 
incompetent union representation and 
are taking cases with lawyers, who 
are obviously happy to take the cases 
and the fees. 

It is interesting to compare your 
coverage of this with your extensive 
criticism of state interference with 
the inalienable right of men to pay 
for sexual access to other people’s 
bodies, and to compare the GMB’s 
relationship with the pimps’ club, the 
International Union of Sex Workers, 
with what some see as its failure to 
provide representation of its women 
members. 

A cynical person could almost 
imagine that much of the ‘socialist’ 
movement regards women as a 
subsidiary type of worker, in fact 
better regarded as a facility for the real 
workers, and that we would be better 
employed pandering to the egotistical 
‘sexual’ fantasies of inadequate men. 

I am, of course, confident that 
the tireless commitment to the fight 
for gender equality always shown 
by readers and writers of this paper 
precludes such tedious misogyny. I 
remain optimistic that your usual 
insight and analysis will be brought to 
bear on these issues in the near future. 
Heather Downs 
email 

Damn lies 

When first the media announce to 
a fanfare of trumpets and an almost 
hourly repetition that ‘alcohol is more 
dangerous than heroin or crack’ and 
then it’s repeated in the Weekly Worker 
it makes you think (‘End the war on 
drugs’, November 4). 

But then very rapidly afterwards 
you reflect on your own life and 
everyone you know in the world and 
every experience you’ve ever had, and 
conclude that this doesn’t match the 
reality. It makes no sense. Drinking 
is the same as - nay, worse than - 
taking heroin or crack? But our own 
lives tell us that isn’t true. Whereas 
you can get soundly bladdered on 
drink of all descriptions, and live 
your entire life doing this regularly 
and still live a normal life, this really 
isn’t the case with heroin or crack. 
The incubation period from your first 
shot or hit to arriving at the road to 
hell, destitution and death is very 
short and sharp. There is no sensible 
comparison on the individual effects 
of heroin and crack against drinking. 
I am not here saying that drink can’t 
kill you or put you in the gutter or 
wreck your life - indeed it can. But 
it takes some working on to get there, 
and is a much slower fall into the 
gutter, and easier to pull back from. 

When we look at the actual 
statistics what do we find? They are 
talking of ‘an overall’ comparison, 
not weighted by respective numbers 
involved with heroin over drink. So, 
simply put, because far more people 
drink, millions more than heroin 
users, there are numerically more 
effects. By this logic, putting a gun 
to your head and pulling the trigger 
is less dangerous than drinking. Of 
course, because far more people drink 
than shoot themselves, in among the 
number there will be more people 
dying from excess drinking. But in 
reality is either of these conclusions 
true? Having a drink or even having 
several drinks is not actually more 
dangerous and fatal than blowing your 
head off. 

If David Nutt, the world’s leading 


neuropsychopharmacologist, would 
like to debate this matter with a former 
coalminer, he can bring a pistol, and 
I’ll bring a crate of broon ale and 
we shall test the theory anywhere he 
chooses. Likewise, should this world 
expert care to take a needle and a fix 
of heroin and inject himself with it, 
while I get quietly stewed supping a 
bottle of wine, we should soon see 
who had actually done more damage 
to themselves. 

The truth is, the government is 
continuing with the previous social 
conditioning campaign to stop us 
drinking. They think by saying 
alcohol is worse than heroin we will 
think, ‘Bliddy hell, I’ll stop drinking’. 
Instead heroin takers will think, ‘Well, 
that’s OK then - shooting up is not as 
bad as drinking. I’ll continue.’ 

We should never be overpowered 
to the point where we abandon our 
own common sense experience for the 
‘evidence’ of statistics and the state’s 
moral agenda, instead of our own 
judgments. The effects of excessive 
drinking on any individual can be bad, 
or even fatal, but are far, far less likely 
to be so than taking heroin or crack or 
making holes in your head with a gun. 
David Douglass 
email 

Populist 

It is interesting to note that in 
a ‘recession’, and under a Tory 
government, British music gets better. 
Protest makes for good pop. ‘Ghost 
town’ by The Specials is arguably the 
best ever number one hit single. 

Despite the fact that privately 
educated and Brit-school-tutored pop 
stars currently dominate the charts, 
there is clearly an upsurge of Marxist- 
influenced acts, which remind me of 
the good old days of the socially aware 
acts of the early 1980s. 

A notable example is The Agitator, 
a rock ’n’ roll act currently supporting 
The Jim Jones Revue on tour; and 
my personal favourite (in that there’s 
clearly some humour there too), Thee 
Faction (a communist R&B band). 
Check out their blog - it’s excellent 
(www.theefaction.org). I love the 
description by Simon Price on BBC 
Southern Counties, where I first heard 
them last week: “think Dr Feelgood 


O ur November fund increased 
by £157 this week, taking our 
total to £612. But once again I am 
concerned by the sluggish pace. 
There are less than two weeks to 
go and we have another £640 to 
raise to reach our £1,250 target. 

Thanks this week go to standing 
order regulars MM, GD, JD, DW, 
SP and MKS, together with CM, 
who gave us a handy £30 via 
PayPal, and GH, who added a fiver 
to his subscription. But CM was 
the only online reader who made 
a donation via our website. Last 
week we had 13,150 visits to cpgb. 
org.uk and, now that these figures 
are on the up again, I would have 
expected a proportional increase 
in PayPal gifts. 

Of course, I know times are 
tough. For those at work no-one’s 
job seems safe, while students are 
now faced with £9,000 fees. But 
each individual turning inwards 
and protecting what they have 
is, obviously, not the answer, 
as readers of this paper are well 
aware. We need a collective, 
organised fightback, which means 
strengthening all the organisations 
of our movement - trade and 
student unions, but, most of all, 


meets Citizen Smith”. 

Paul Botley 

email 

Gay marriage 

Matthew Toresen (48) and Scott 
Maloney (42) this week applied for a 
civil marriage, in a direct challenge to 
the ban on same-sex marriages. They 
were turned away on the grounds 
that UK law stipulates that marriage 
partners have to be male and female. 

Responding to the refusal, Matthew 
Toresen said: “We’ve been together 
for 18 years and love each other very 
much. We want to get married. It means 
a lot to us. Although this rejection is 
hurtful, it is just a temporary setback 
in the long struggle for marriage 
equality. Next month, together with 
other couples, we will bring a joint 
legal action in the courts to challenge 
the ban on same-sex marriage.” 

The couple’s bid is part of the 
new Equal Love campaign, which 
is seeking to overturn the twin 
prohibitions on gay civil marriages 
and heterosexual civil partnerships. 
In the coming weeks, a total of eight 
couples will file applications at their 
local register offices. Four same-sex 
couples will apply for civil marriages 
and four heterosexual couples will 
apply for civil partnerships. We expect 
that all eight couples will be turned 
away. They will then launch a joint 
legal action to end sexual-orientation 
discrimination in civil marriage and 
civil partnership law. 

We see the Equal Love campaign 
as a historic quest for justice - 
morally equivalent to the campaigns 
to overturn the bans on inter-racial 
marriage in apartheid South Africa and 
the deep south of the USA. A similar 
ban on black marriages would provoke 
an outcry. So why should the ban on 
gay marriages be tolerated? 

Our legal team will argue in the 
courts that the bans on gay marriages 
and heterosexual civil partnerships 
are unlawful and unjustified 
discrimination. In a democracy, gay 
and straight couples should be equal 
before the law. Both civil marriages 
and civil partnerships should be open 
to everyone without discrimination. 
Peter Tatchell 
Equal Love 


the fighting political groups and 
publications of the working class. 

But which groups and 
publications? Why is there a 
special case for prioritising the 
Weekly Worker ? Because, unlike 
any of the others, we unceasingly 
call for the unity - on a principled 
Marxist basis - of all revolutionary 
socialists and communists. We do 
not dishonestly claim that we are 
“the only paper that opposes all 
cuts to jobs and services” ( The 
Socialist November 4-10). Nor 
that the CPGB has all the answers. 
On the contrary, we insist that, 
if the working class is to resist 
the latest attacks, it needs not a 
whole range of competing far-left 
organisations, each claiming that 
they are the party or proto-party, 
but a united Communist Party. 

If you agree, then the case for 
supporting the Weekly Worker 
financially when, as now, we are 
under pressure is overwhelming • 
Robbie Rix 


Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 

Overwhelming case 



Communist Forums 

London: December: ‘Son of god or revolutionary?’ Speaker: Jack 
Conrad. Date and venue to be announced. 

CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday: we upload a podcast of commentary on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.podbean.com. 

Communist Students 

For meetings in your area, contact info@communiststudents.org.uk 
or check out www.communiststudents.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Tuesdays 6.45pm to 9pm, St Martin’s Community Centre, 43 
Carol Street, London NW1 (Camden tube). 

November 23: ‘Origins of art’. Speaker: Camilla Power. 

November 30: ‘Mbenjele hunter-gatherers of central Africa’. Speaker: 
Jerome Lewis. 

Hand ’em back 

Friday November 19, 2pm: Protest, Downing Street. Joe Glenton 
will be returning his veteran’s medal in support of families who 
have lost loved ones in Afghanistan, as they hand in a letter to David 
Cameron demanding the troops come home. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: http://stopwar.org.uk. 

Time to go 

Saturday November 20,12 noon: Demonstration, Speakers Comer, 
Hyde Park, London. Speakers include: Tony Benn, Eric Joyce 
MP, Seumas Milne ( Guardian journalist). Called by Stop the War 
Coalition, CND and British Muslim Initiative: 020 7801 2768. 

Fight the cuts in Lambeth 

Saturday November 20,12 noon: Public meeting, St Matthews 
Tenants Hall, St Matthews Road, Brixton, SW2. 

Organised by Save Our Services: http://lambethsaveourservices.org. 

No cuts 

Saturday November 20,11.30am: Demonstration, Forest Recreation 
Ground, Nottingham. ‘There is an alternative let the rich pay for the 
crisis’. 

Organised by Nottingham SOS: 07760 993064. 

No to workfare 

Tuesday November 23, 6pm: Picket Nick Clegg at Hugo Young 
Lecture, Kings Place, York Way, London N1. Called by Right to 
Work, Disabled People Against Cuts, and Education Activist Network: 
07986 085162. 

Fight the cuts 

Wednesday November 24, 6pm: Meeting, Sheffield Novotel, 50 
Amndel Gate (next to the Millennium galleries). Launch meeting of 
Sheffield Anti-Cuts Campaign. 

Called with support of: Sheffield Trades Council, Sheffield Right to 
Work and union branches: sheffieldanticutscampaign@gmail.com. 

Resistance is possible 

Wednesday November 24, 7pm: Meeting, West Green Learning 
Centre (Park View), West Green Road, London N15. ‘Haringey 
services under the knife - fight back like the French’. Speakers 
include: David Lammy MP, Jenny Sutton (UCU). 

Organised by Haringey Trades Council and The Right to Work 
Campaign: 07986 085162. 

No London underground job cuts 

Thursday November 25, 6pm: Rally, Indian YMCA, 41 Fitzroy 
Square, London W1 (nearest tube: Warren Street). Speakers include: 
Pat Sikorski (RMT), Manuel Cortes (TSSA), Steve Hedley (RMT), 
Pete Murray (NUJ). 

Organised by Their Crisis Not Ours: theircrisisnotours.org.uk. 

Coalition of Resistance 

Saturday November 27,10am to 5pm: National conference, 

Camden Centre, Bidborough Street, London WC1. £5/£3. 

Organised by Coalition of Resistance: 
www.coalitionofresistance.org.uk. 

Campsfield anniversary 

Saturday November 27,12 noon: Commemoration, Campsfield 
immigration removal centre, Langford Lane 
Kidlington, Oxfordshire - 17 years of detention. Speakers include 
former detainees. Followed at 2.15pm by Barbed Wire Britain meeting 
at Exeter Hall, Kidlington. 

Organised by Close Campsfield: http://www.closecampsfield.org.uk. 

Break the silence 

Sunday November 28, 3pm: New play, acted by members of Women 
Asylum-Seekers Together Manchester (WAST), followed by audience 
discussion. Riverside Studios, Crisp Road, London W6. 

Performed by Women Asylum-Seekers Together: www.wast.org.uk. 

Unity forum 

Sunday December 5,11am: Forum, NUJ head office, Headland 
House, 308 Grays Inn Road, London WC1 (nearest tube: Kings 
Cross). Unite to stop the cuts. £3 waged, £1 unwaged. 

Organised by Right to Work: 07986 085162. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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UNITE 


Good, bad and 
middling Trots 

Voting in the election to replace Derek Simpson as general secretary of Unite the Union ends on 
November 19 . Gerry Downing reports on the attacks on the Jerry Hicks campaign from supporters of 
left bureaucrat Len McCluskey 


T he campaign to elect Jerry Hicks 
as Unite general secretary has 
provoked an outbreak of politi¬ 
cal bile from those elements on the 
left which have made the strategic 
decision to throw their lot in with 
the trade union bureaucracy and their 
Stalinist bagmen. 

In the lexicon of the bureaucracy 
these are the ‘good Trots’. The ‘bad 
Trots’ are those who fight to overthrow 
capitalism and to defeat their agents 
within the labour movement: the 


Labour Party leaders and the trade 
union bureaucracy, who are the main 
barrier to the class struggle and so 
to the advance of the working class 
to revolutionary consciousness. The 
bureaucracy has various rightist, 
Stalinist and fake leftist ‘good Trot’ 
defenders - in reality renegades from 
Trotskyism, even as they understood it. 
For example Counterfire, a rightwing 
split from the Socialist Workers Party, 
supports McCluskey, as does the 
Alliance for Workers’ Liberty. 

According to 
Counterfire, because 
rightwinger Les 
Bayliss might 
get elected, 
, Unite 
members 
should 
“fight for 
as large 
a vote 
f o r 



McCluskey as possible - and build a 
network of rank-and-file activists to 
make sure that vote is a mandate for 
effective resistance to the cuts.” 1 Note 
Counterfire is for a “network of rank- 
and-file activists”, not a movement 
independent of the bureaucracy, 
which Hicks supports and McCluskey 
bitterly opposes. 

The purpose of this article is to 
fight for the political souls of those 
who are vacillating, those ‘middling 
Trots’ who are pulled both ways by 
the class struggle, by their political 
organisations and by the lure of quick 
and cheap political advantage over 
the heads of the working class via the 
structures of the union bureaucracy 
and via the bourgeois parliament 
- often by a combination of all of 
these. Of course there are many other 
Maoists, left communists and anarchist 
tendencies that are anti-Trotskyist and 
so ‘objectively’ act as a barrier, but 
who are nevertheless sincere class 
struggle fighters with whom we must 
ally in the traditional united front 
tactic to advance the struggle. 

In the first place let us mention Dave 
Osier, the famous blogger and self- 
confessed renegade from Trotskyism, 
who puts forward the following reason 
for not supporting Jerry Hicks: “I 
must admit to having formed an 
unfavourable impression of the man 
after watching an extraordinary 
performance in which he addressed 
a meeting of around 200 people as 
if it was a mass rally, including the 
bodily gestures appropriate to a far 
larger gathering.” 2 

This was a minor ‘crime’, one 
would have thought. But look at the 
petty bourgeois fears displayed in the 
words “mass rally”. They conjure 
up those tumultuous 
meetings of the 
soviets in 
Moscow in 
1917 and 
Hitler’s 


Nuremberg rallies and, of course, 
those rallies associated with the 
Iranian revolution in 1979 which went 
so badly wrong. Economic collapse 
may well bring class conflict and 
mass mobilisations of left and right 
and where will it all end? Jerry Hicks 
and his ilk with his “bodily gestures 
appropriate to a far larger gathering” 
(making him appear far larger than he 
is via wild hand wavings, expansive 
and frightening gestures suggesting 
desire for revolution?) and ‘bad 
Trots’ who support him may awake 
the sleeping giant, the working class. 
And this may provoke the fascist 
monsters of the English Defence 
League to attack; where is a radical/ 
conservative middle of the road 
former leftist to turn after his libel case 
victory? We mention Dave to highlight 
the dilemma of the petty bourgeoisie 
in general. 

But the Socialist Unity blog run 
by Andy Newman has been the site 
of most of the Jerry-bashing and very 
little ‘official’ support from Andy 
for fellow Respect member Jerry. 
A number of writers launched their 
attacks on Jerry and this writer. 3 
According to Anonymous, “... Gerry 
Downing ... is a particularly nasty, 
sectarian armchair revolutionary. 
Whoever GD supports is akin to the 
kiss of death, but Hicks is happy 
to have him distributing his nasty 
London busworkers leaflets attacking 
Len McCluskey. 

“The nasty attacks haven’t worked 
though, as most London busworker 
branches have nominated Len 
McCluskey, including, I believe, 
Gerry Downing’s own branch. Gerry 
Downing, the leader of no-one and 
responsible to no-one, dispenses with 
his poisonous bile at anyone who 
actually does have any responsibility 
or power, be it a shop steward or 
general secretary. If Gerry Downing, 
who is a bus driver, was such a leader 
of men and women, why is he not 
elected as a shop steward? Oh, I forgot 

- he was one a few years ago but only 
very, very briefly, as the members 
quickly voted him out” (September 5). 

In fact my branch did not nominate 
McCluskey, because the first attempt 
was before the opening of the 
nominations with no notice and the 
second attempt did not follow the rules 

- no time or place for the nomination 
meeting on the notice despite repeated 

requests. But what were the “nasty” 
bits of the London busworkers 

leaflet 4 and that Weekly Worker 
article, 5 the “poisonous bile” that 
so upset our opponents? They 
were, of course, the best bits, 
which tell it like it is: 

“Len McCluskey is a ‘left’ 
k union bureaucrat; even his 
I most enthusiastic supporters 


have to go back 25 years to find the 
last time he fought for the workers. 
Len is a career bureaucrat, one of the 
‘elites’, his militancy is for election 
purposes only. The rightwinger Les 
Bayliss (an open and genuine bosses’ 
man) has no chance of getting elected. 
We deserve better! Elect a fighter to 
fight these Tory-Lib-Dem attacks on 
all of us. Jerry Hicks will take only an 
average worker’s wage.” 

And from my Weekly Worker 
article: “Jane Loftus was the 
Socialist Workers Party member on 
the executive of the Communications 
Workers Union who voted for the sell¬ 
out deal against SWP policy after last 
year’s postal strike. How many more 
manifestations of the ‘Jane Loftus 
syndrome’ do we need before we put 
the working class before ‘influence’ 
and careers in the bureaucracy?” 

Sharpened 

Inside the United Left itself it was 
found necessary to clear its Aegean 
stables of any suspected ‘bad Trots’. 
Full-timer Rhys McCarthy sharpened 
his knife: “Jerry Hicks has been 
putting it around about setting up 
a new rank and file group in Unite. 
Will he and his little gang please go 
and do so, then we can all be spared 
the infantile, parasitical anti-union 
behaviour of many of his supporters. 

“What is hilarious is that first 
they try and hijack and corrupt the 
Manchester UL hustings and when 
that fails they take the sectarian and 
undemocratic decision (putting their 
own ultra-left grouplet’s agenda 
before that of the working class trade 
union movement) to stand their own 
candidate, whilst wanting to stay in 
and disrupt the UL. Monty Python’s 
Life of Brian comes to mind. Stop your 
parasitical and infantile behaviour and 
have the decency and courage to set 
up your own group - or haven’t you 
got the guts?” 

One Dave Quayle now weighed 
in, raising the question of what it is 
to be a ‘good Trot’: “... how do we, 
in the UL, relate to and interact with 
followers of Leon Trotsky’s Fourth 
International, commonly known as 
‘Trots’? Many of us have grown old 
watching them split, re-form and split 
again, always showing the same love 
of conspiracy theory and secrecy. It 
has personally given me years of mild 
amusement, but, these days, I must 
confess that I have lost the plot as to 
who is what and where within their 
ranks. 

“... When the election is over for 
GS we will need maximum left unity 
to fight the real enemy and that’s 
this Tory government and their Lib 
Dem flunkeys ... we had/have some 
particularly good and active comrades 
who came from the Trotskyite end of 
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the political spectrum and in my view 
they should remain welcome in our 
ranks.” 6 

Well, comrade Trot, you have been 
warned by the arrogant bureaucrat: 
you are here on sufferance. The heirs 
of Uncle Joe are running this show, 
But eyes (slightly) left to Bronwen 
Handy side (UL site manager), who 
might be suspect because of some 
‘bad Trot’ actions in the past, like 
supporting the Liverpool dockers 
and exposing the class treachery 
of the Bill Morris leadership of the 
TGWU on that crucial struggle. 
However, she hastened to provide 
the required political grovel and 
establish her credentials as the best 
of the bureaucracy’s ‘good Trots’: 

“‘By their deeds shall ye know 
them’ - whether 2nd, 3rd or 4th 
Internationalists. The deed of calling 
for a vote for Jerry Hicks in this 
period is criminally irresponsible in 
that the risk is that the left vote is split 
and Les Bayliss gets in. This deed 
has placed the interests of the SWP 
above the interest of the class - in this 
case the crucial leadership we need 
for our union which is historically 
placed in size and inclusiveness to 
decisively influence the future course 
of events in the next period in favour 
of the working class. I find it truly 
astonishing that they cannot size up 
the critical nature of this leadership 
election (EC as well as GS) and make 
the correct estimate of the nature of 
the candidates standing. Fascinatingly, 
they show themselves to have no clue 
as to what is at stake. The coming 
mass movement against the cuts is 
going to run right over the top of them. 

“Having said that, I am in favour of 
lifting the suspension on the SWP on 
the strict proviso that they do not carry 
out a similar deed again - because I 
know with the utmost certainty that 
they will carry out a similar deed some 
time soon and then it will be clear to 
everyone that it is not the United Left 
who are the splitters, but the SWP who 
exclude themselves. I want it to be 
clear (as it will be) that is we in the 
United Left who seek unity. 

“... I believe we also need to 
look at what any group or individual 
(Trotskyist or otherwise) shows 
through its actions it believes about 
unity. Rejecting a democratic vote 
at a left, union-organised hustings 
meeting because your political party 
knows better, and organising to split 
the left vote in the crucial GS election 
are actions which promote disunity. 
Though it looks on the surface that 
we promote unity by turning the other 
cheek - in my opinion it is not possible 
to achieve unity by linking up with 
groups that are opposed to unity. 
Those that are acting in the interests of 
unity are acting in the interests of the 
class as a whole - not in the interests 
of their own group. We have to make 
some choices. 

“Last and least - FYI. I am one of 
the aforementioned Trotskyists, and 
we prefer to be known as that, rather 
than ‘Trots’ or ‘Trotskyites’, which are 
most often used as a term of abuse. I 
am sure you will agree with me that in 
the face of the coming battles, when 
we are in need of the maximum unity, 
that we shouldn’t use terms of abuse 
to each other, which only tend to make 
people pointlessly angry.” 

How good it must feel to be in a 
position to attack the SWP from a 
position of authority within the union 
bureaucracy, apparently just as old 
Gerry Healy used to do from within 
the Workers Revolutionary Party, with 
your assistance, Bronwen. Only he 
attacked them ostensibly, and often 
in practice, from 


the left (mostly in a sectarian way, of 
course). You are attacking them from 
the opportunist right to facilitate your 
advance in the structures of the union. 

Socialist Party 

And there are good class fighters within 
the ranks of the SWP (‘middling 
Trots’), as well as those who see the 
only way forward in accommodation 
with the bureaucracy (‘good Trots’). 
That fight is ongoing, as is the fight 
within the Socialist Party, who are 
supporting McCluskey. 

As the Weekly Worker article said, 
“Last month the SP wheeled out one 
of its foremost Unite ‘lefts’, Kevin 
Parslow, to justify its line ... He 
admitted that Hicks’s “programme 
appears more ‘left’ than Len 
McCluskey’s”, explaining: “Jerry 
is in favour of the repeal of anti¬ 
union laws and confronting them 
when necessary. He would like to 
see the election of all officials and 
the general secretary on an average 
member’s wage. He would prioritise 
public ownership and pensions, and 
puts forward the need for a public 
works programme.” 

A fair degree more “left” than Len, 
then, but what is the real problem with 
Hicks? Well, according to Parslow 
and the SP, he just does not play the 
bureaucrats’ game: “He is seen as not 
wanting to explain his policies” - ie, 
he walked out of a stitch-up hustings 
in Manchester. “Socialists have 
influence inside the left by vocalising 
the pressure for action. This will be 
absolutely necessary in the next 
period. Excluding ourselves at this 
stage is a mistake” (The Socialist 
July 30). 

Jerry wrote a detailed reply to 
Kevin, which effectively demolished 
the SP’s case for McCluskey. Rob 
Williams defended the line weakly 
and apologetically, showing that 
the left in the SP are still ‘middling 
Trots’ - unlike the Nellistists, who are 
almost purely electoralist and hanker 
to be like the German Die Linke. 

Rob concluded his July 30 
article thus: “The UL is still a new 
organisation and is still to be tested. 
Just because you call something 
‘United Left’ doesn’t make it so. 
What is important is the UL having 
its own internal democracy, with full- 
timers having the right to attend 
meetings and speak, but not 
to vote. We continue to 
fight for this programme 
within UL. For this and 
the reasons above 
we subsequently ( 
agreed to 
support Len 
McCluskey.” 


However, as Tony Fox pointed 
out in Socialist Fight No2, “... you 
will not get to change anything [in 
the rules] in future meetings because 
they have nobbled that too.” He noted 
what would happen if there is no 
consensus or the “establishment of 
at least an overwhelming majority of 
opinion” (what comrade Fox called 
the “clapping mechanism”). The UL 
national coordinating committee has 
agreed that, “In the event of the need 
for voting mechanisms, a weighted 
system designed to reflect the relative 
numerical strength of the regions 
shall be considered ...” 

Tony Fox concluded: “In other 
words, at the AGM, if by some 
fluke or explosion of the class 
struggle, those present succeeded 
in overturning the Stalinists, the 
Woodleyites and the Simpsonites, 
then they would simply produce a 
‘weighted vote’ from their pockets, as 
King Arthur [Scargill] so memorably 
did with his 3,000 [retired] miners’ 
votes [in the Socialist Labour Party], 
and vote everyone down.” 

The UL has no internal democracy 
and there is no chance of ever 
getting it. It is dominated in terms of 
personnel and ideology by full-timers 
and union employees, whose career 
advancement depends on doing the 
bureaucracy’s bidding. They guard 
the portals of the organisation. If 
you ever looked like democratising 
that body and allowing in the ranks 
in struggle, it would be ‘Goodbye, 
gobshite’. You must know this, Rob. 
The class struggle will oblige those 
‘middling Trots’ to become either the 
‘good Trots’ of the bureaucracy and 
their Stalinist bagmen or the ‘bad 
Trots’ of the working class and the 
revolution: ie, genuine revolutionary 
Trotskyists • 

Notes 

1. A Cousins, ‘Unite election: vote McCluskey, 
build grassroots resistance to cuts’ (www.counter- 
fire.org/index.php/features/38-opinion/7435- 
unite-election-vote-mccluskey-build-grassroots- 
resistance-to-cuts#comments). 

2. ‘Unite: Len McCluskey or Jerry Hicks?’ July 
29 (www.davidosler. com/2010/07/unite-len-mc- 
cluskey-or-j erry-hicks). 

3. Comments in response to ‘Jerry Hicks in to¬ 
day’s Sun ’, September 4 (www.socialistunity. 
com/?p=6595). 

4. www. scribd. com/people/.../1544314-gerald-j - 
downing. 

5. G Downing, ‘Jane Loftus syndrome’ Weekly 
___ Worker August 26. 

6. See www.dearunite. 
com/2010/11/unit- 
ed-left-ban-an- 
other.html. 
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■ Revolutionary strategy 

Marxism and the challenge of left unity. Mike Macnair critically exam¬ 
ines the strategic ideas of socialists since Marx and Engels. 

£7.99/€9.50 


■ Remaking Europe 


Jack Conrad argues that the working class can and must establish a fully 
articulated programme with a view to wining our own, social, Europe. 
A Europe stamped by the working class, which is ready for its domina¬ 
tion and rapid emancipatory extension. 


£5.00/€6.00 


■ Which road? 

The programmes of ‘official communism’ were designed to serve those 
in the workers movement who had no interest in revolution, those who 
prefered compromise with capitalism rather than its destruction. 

£6.95/68.30 


■ From October to August 

Articles by Jack Conrad, charting the rise and demise of the USSR from 
Stalin’s monocratic dictatorship to the twists and turns of Gorbachev’s 
perestroika and Yeltsin’s counter coup. Throughout the stress is on the 
necessity for democracy. 


£6.95/68.30 


■ In the enemy camp 

Examines the theory and practice of communist electoral work. Particular 
attention is paid to the Bolshevics anti-boycottism and their strategy for 
revolution. Vital for principled activists. 


£4.95/66.00 

■ Problems of communist organisation 


What is the correct balance between democracy and centralism? 

Jack Conrad explores this thorny issue and shows that unity in action is 
only sustainable when minorities have the right to organise and become 
the majority. 

£4.95/66.00 


Buy all 6 books for £30/636 and save £6.79/68.10 
Delivery free within the United Kingdom 
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I enclose a cheque payable to CPGB for £/6 
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Send payment to: BCM Box 928, London WC1N 3XX 
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RESPECT 


Clutching at straws 

The Respect Party is looking for a revival of its flagging fortunes through the election of George 
Galloway as an MSP. Peter Manson reports on a low-key conference 



George Galloway: going for a 'third base’ 


R espect has decided to stand 
George Galloway in Glasgow 
in next May’s elections to the 
Scottish parliament - a decision that 
will mean the departure of the last 
remaining organised left group still 
operating within it - Socialist Resist¬ 
ance. 

Respect’s November 13 annual 
conference came at a time when the 
party has been badly hit by electoral 
losses - in the general election, despite 
polling far more votes than the rest 
of the left combined, it failed to win 
any of its three target seats. Comrade 
Galloway could only come third in 
Poplar and Limehouse on May 6, 
while Abjol Miah was unable to 
hold on to Galloway’s former seat of 
Bethnal Green and Bow - he too was 
third behind Labour and the Liberal 
Democrats with a similar share of the 
vote (17%). Salma Yaqoob was second 
in Birmingham Hall Green, with 25%. 

On the same day Respect lost all 
but two of its councillors, leaving only 
Yaqoob in Birmingham Sparkbrook 
and Harun Miah in Shadwell, Tower 
Hamlets. Back in 2006 Respect was 
the official opposition in Tower 
Hamlets, with 12 councillors. 

No wonder, then, that membership 
has plummeted and demoralisation has 
set in, with only a handful of branches 
now meeting - where they exist at all. 
Only three - Manchester, Brighton and 
Hove, and Merseyside - put in motions 
or amendments (the leadership, in the 
form of the national council, proposed 
nothing in its own name - just one 
amendment to a Manchester motion). 
Likewise Birmingham and Tower 
Hamlets, the two former jewels in the 
crown and both still boasting dozens 
of paper members, had no proposals 
to put before conference. 

According to the constitution, 
the national council is made up of a 
maximum of 50 members, up to 30 
of which are supposed to be elected 
at regional meetings. But there are 
no working regions any more, so 
it was decided simply to ignore the 
constitutional stipulation and elect all 
NC members at conference. Since only 
40 comrades had been nominated, all 
were declared elected. 

The demoralisation was also 
reflected in the attendance - only 80 
were present at the South Camden 
Community School, whose meeting 
hall holds about 250. Because active 
members are now thin on the ground 
virtually anyone who turned up on 
the day could be a ‘delegate’ with 
voting rights. But it must have been 
particularly dispiriting for the 50 or 
so comrades who arrived on time to 
survey all the empty seats - the coach 
from Birmingham had been delayed, 
which meant the conference began an 
hour late. 

But at least the Birmingham 
contingent was real enough - unlike 
Tower Hamlets. What has happened 
to all those ex-councillors (those who 
have not switched to another party, 
that is), including general election 
candidate Abjol Miah? What about 
the large businessmen’s wing and 
those close to the mosque? They were 
nowhere to be seen. 

Clearly Respect is badly in need of 
a boost - and that is what lies behind 
the decision to begin recruiting, 
organising and standing candidates in 
Scotland. If comrade Galloway headed 
a Respect list in Glasgow - or, for that 
matter, stood as part of a coalition or 
even as an independent - he could well 


gamer the approximately 10,000 votes 
he would need to pick up one of the 
proportional representation seats. 
And, of course, that would do his own 
political career no harm whatsoever. 

Self-determination 

The move to initiate this change 
came in a last-minute amendment 
to Manchester’s general motion 
on fighting the cuts. Comrade 
Galloway and five of his closest 
followers on the NC - Miah, Carole 
Swords, Kay Phillips and expelled 
Socialist Workers Party comrades 
Rob Hoveman and Kevin Ovenden - 
proposed undertaking “preparations 
to contest elections to the Scottish 
parliament” and “seeking to recruit 
residents in Scotland to Respect”. 

Whereas Respect “has not 
organised in or contested elections 
in Scotland in the past because of 
the hegemony of other parties to the 
left of Labour”, this “hegemony” 
has now ended and “there is now an 
opportunity for Respect”. There is no 
argument at all about the ending of the 
Scottish Socialist Party’s dominance 
- everyone knows it no longer has 
a chance in hell of getting someone 
into Holyrood - and the same applies 
to Tommy Sheridan’s Solidarity, 
irrespective of the result of the current 
perjury trial. Quite a contrast to 2003, 
when six SSP MSPs were elected. 

But Alan Thomett’s International 
Socialist Group - or rather Socialist 
Resistance, now the “British section 
of the Fourth International”, into 
which the ISG has “merged” - does 
not see things so simply. In its leaflet 
handed out at the conference SR 
states: “Underlying this whole issue 
is an important political question: 
namely the right of the Scottish people 
to self-determination, including the 
right to independence. Therefore we 
reject the idea of English-based parties 
organising in Scotland.” 

The two sentences form a non- 
sequitur. Only Scottish nationalists 
insist on the exclusive right of 
Scotland-only parties to organise 
there. The problem for SR, as with 
so much of the left, is that it regards 
self-determination and independence 
as identical. So Scottish workers have 
no right to opt for unity with their 
comrades in England and Wales within 
a single state, then? 

This contradiction was well and 
truly exposed in comrade Thornett’s 
speech opposing the move. He said 
that organising in Scotland would 
represent a big change that should not 
be pushed through in an amendment 
without prior debate. Respect has 
no position on devolution, self- 
determination and independence, so 
what would we say on the doorstep? 
“If George was elected - and he has 
a good chance - things would shift 
from Tower Hamlets to Glasgow.” 
But Respect was “not yet organised 
in England” and, as a supporter of the 
SSP, comrade Thomett would be put 
“in a difficult situation” if Respect 
stood against that party. 

Comrade Thornett seemed to be 
saying that Galloway should not stand 
in Glasgow precisely because he “has 
a good chance” of being elected - and 
where would that leave the SSP no- 
hopers? But if thousands of workers 
voted for an ‘English-based party’ 
what would that say about comrade 
Thornett’s perverse understanding of 
self-determination? Don’t the votes of 
those workers count for something? 


Galloway himself answered this 
point: “I was a founder of Scotland 
United in 1992, which campaigned for 
a multi-question referendum. I would 
stand on the Scottish people’s right 
to self-determination.” It is true that 
Galloway is against independence - 
in fact, as the poppy he was wearing 
confirmed, he is a British left 
nationalist. But his understanding of 
self-determination is correct: each 
nation must have the right either to 
voluntarily separate or unite with 
others. As a rule, revolutionaries 
prefer and advocate unity. 

Furthermore, Galloway was 
surprised at comrade Thornett’s view 
- that “a man of his stature believes 
my election would damage Tower 
Hamlets. If I win we’ll have three 
bases, not two! / will raise the money 
for the campaign and recruit people.” 

According to comrade Hoveman, 
Respect would attend “unity talks” 
with the other left groups in Scotland, 
but, he insisted, “unity won’t happen”. 
What is more, the SSP has “discredited 
itself by associating itself with the 
Murdoch press” in the Sheridan 
defamation hearing and perjury trial 
and, meanwhile, Respect has been 
“inundated with hundreds of people 
urging George Galloway to stand and 
wanting to join.” I wondered if Rob 
was being just a little economical with 
the truth, but comrade Ovenden said 
the same thing: Respect was being 
“bombarded from Scotland by people 
saying we should stand”. 

Stuart Richardson for the ISG/SR 
persisted with the nonsensical concern 
about misdirected “resources”: the 
30 people in his Birmingham branch 
“should be involved in the anti-cuts 
campaign” - he claimed Respect had 
not taken part in recent mobilisations 
in the city - “not in support of George 
Galloway in Glasgow”. But Salma 
Yaqoob retorted that “George winning 
in Scotland would inspire people” 
and bring in fresh blood everywhere. 
“Where’s the chance we would split 
the vote so a reactionary party wins?” 
Confessing, “I love George”, she 
concluded: “To be honest, it’s a no- 
brainer. Go, George!” 

And that is how the membership 
saw it too: apart from the 15 comrades 
of the SR bloc and one abstention, 
everyone was in favour and the 
amendment picked up 59 votes (it 
was the only time there was a count). 
This was by far the most interesting 
and hotly contested debate, but no-one 


put forward the principled working 
class position: the whole left should 
unite around a Marxist programme for 
working class independence, extreme 
democracy and internationalism. 
None of the current sects has any 
automatic claim to seek workers’ votes 
unopposed. 

SR now states that the decision 
“makes Socialist Resistance’s 
position inside Respect untenable” 
(http://socialistresistance.org). Which 
means that with SR’s departure 
Respect’s activists will now consist 
overwhelmingly of the soft, or liberal, 
left (including former members of 
revolutionary groups). And that 
applies to party leader Salma Yaqoob 
and her Birmingham followers too. 

Eclectic mix 

Yaqoob’s keynote speech for the 
most part could have been made by 
any SWP or Socialist Party leading 
comrade. Just as imperialism is to 
blame for wars, she said, it is “the 
logic of capitalism” - for which 
“crises are inevitable” - that has 
brought about the current attacks on 
our class. The “economic elite” are 
taking the opportunity to try to “smash 
solidarity” and the trade unions, but 
public sector workers are not to blame 
for their crisis. Britain’s borrowing 
was not historically high and far lower 
than other leading countries, but if you 
really wanted to eliminate the national 
debt you could raise £800 billion just 
by taxing the rich. 

So far, so standard. But where 
Yaqoob differs from other left leaders 
is in her vision of an alternative (or 
rather lack of it). The most you can 
say about her desire to “make the 
world a better place” is that it is a 
form of ethical socialism. There was 
no attempt either by Salma Yaqoob or 
by any other Respect leader to paint 
a picture of what that “better place” 
would look like. Obviously, then, as 
the destination is not spelled out, there 
is nothing resembling a programme 
mapping out the route to get there. Nor 
was there any attempt to propose a 
strategy for the anti-cuts movement, 
let alone the working class as a whole. 

Merseyside’s motion, proposed 
by NC member Diana Raby, held up 
the example of the “Latin American 
Alba group of nations” - Venezuela, 
Cuba, Bolivia, Ecuador, Nicaragua, 
Dominica, St Vincent and the 
Grenadines, and Antigua and Barbuda 
- as the “most promising concrete 


alternative anywhere in the world” 
based on “anti-capitalist principles of 
social justice, fairtrade ..., solidarity 
and ecological sustainability”. Not 
exactly working class socialism, then. 
But the membership voted to “actively 
support all forms of solidarity with 
the Alba countries” and “disseminate 
information” about their “progressive 
policies” with just one vote against (at 
least SR had the decency to abstain). 

Respect’s understanding of 
“progressive policies” was further 
revealed in its invitation to Peter 
Cranie of the Green Party as one of 
three “guest speakers.” The other 
two were actually Respect members: 
Liam Mac Uaid (SR and now ex- 
Respect, representing the Campaign 
for a Million Climate Jobs); and Jerry 
Hicks, (rank-and-file candidate for 
Unite general secretary). 

Of course, Respect is now 
completely different from the 
organisation it was when it was led 
by the SWP. In the words of Mark 
Perryman, formerly of Marxism 
Today and Eurocommunist notoriety, 
“We don’t sell papers on a Saturday 
morning, thank goodness.” In a sense, 
however, despite the dire nature 
of the motion quoted above and 
the participation of such turncoats 
as Perryman, you could argue that 
Respect has moved to the left. It 
was the SWP that consciously and 
deliberately kept out those elements 
of the working class programme that 
Muslim ‘community leaders’ might 
disapprove of. After all, Respect 
back then was an alliance of “Muslim 
activists” and socialists, and it needed 
a programme that both could live with. 

That in turn meant that ‘democracy’ 
had to be carefully controlled - with 
the help of the SWP block vote. Today, 
the leadership bends over backwards 
to facilitate all points of view 
(admittedly, it is easier to give more 
time to debate when there are so few 
motions), leading Yaqoob to comment: 
“This is what real democracy looks 
like. Our conferences are not stage- 
managed like other parties.” 

But the organisation is going 
nowhere. Its politics is an eclectic 
mix of left soundbites and well- 
meaning platitudes. Comrade 
Galloway was reduced to clutching 
at straws: apart from his own election 
in Glasgow, things were looking up 
in other ways. Along with himself 
and Yaqoob, Respect now has a third 
internationally renowned figure in 
Kevin Ovenden of Viva Palestina 
(one of the elements which has made 
Respect a “leading force not only in 
Britain”). Comrade Ovenden recently 
addressed a 500-strong meeting in 
Brooklyn. 

Then there was Tower Hamlets. 
Yes, Respect may have lost all but 
one of its councillors, but, thanks to 
its canny positioning in supporting 
Labour reject Lutfur Rahman, the 
new mayor, it is well placed to “win 
big” (Rob Hoveman) in the December 
16 by-election in Spitalfields and 
Banglatown - the seat vacated by 
Rahman, where the Labour leadership 
has imposed a candidate on the local 
party. 

In making this point, comrade 
Hoveman remarked: “I notice the 
Weekly Worker is in the audience.” In 
other words, don’t forget to mention 
the Spitalfields by-election in your 
report, Peter. A pleasure, Rob • 

peter.manson@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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STUDENTS 


After Millbank: 
the way forward 



November 10: rage 


A fter months of phoney war, 
the anti-cuts movement has 
its first defining image - 30 
Millbank, the Conservative Party 
headquarters (among other things), 
evacuated and entered by hundreds 
of students. 

No less than nine separate national 
newspapers carried the same front 
page image - an activist putting his 
shoe through an already broken 
window, smoke billowing from a 
flare in the background. All manner 
of metaphors have been drawn on the 
left as to what else got smashed along 
with that window - the confidence of 
the ruling class, the notion that we 
will go down without a fight. The 
most compelling option is the idea 
that this is just not how we do things 
in Britain: that militant action is for 
the French and (more recently) the 
Greeks. This illusion is built up in 
periods of relative social peace - and 
then, at moments like last Wednesday, 
shattered into glittering fragments. 

‘Inspiring’ is a word which is 
enormously overused when writing 
up demonstrations - particularly by 
those groups involved in organising 
them. The assault on Millbank Tower 
deserves it. Thousands of protesters 
on the street outside, looking up not 
at an impenetrable fortress, but at 
their own comrades letting off fire 
extinguishers on the roof - there can 
be no doubt that, beyond a certain 
residual bitterness towards scrounging 
students, the mood of the country is 
with them. 

The Daily Star , not an organ famed 
for its progressive cachet, conducted 
an online poll, which found 56% of 
people in support of the Millbank 
protests. Anecdotally, outside of 
bedrock Tory England, one searches 
in vain for someone prepared to say 
a word against them - and all this 
in spite of a lot of truly venomous 
denunciations in the press. 

It is not just the press - politicians 
of all persuasions have been weighing 
in with their own enraged opinions. 
The government’s anger is to be 
expected, of course, since it is the 
government under direct attack; 
Labour, meanwhile, has never wanted 
to be caught dead supporting any 
action not catered for within the letter 
of the British constitution, such as it is. 

Aaron Porter, the leader of the 
National Union of Students, was 
perhaps the quickest off the bat 
- he condemned the violence as 
“despicable” with people still on the 
roof at Millbank. He has talked a 
very militant game over the past few 
months, but has, of course, turned 
out to be a cut from the same cloth 
as generations of careerist NUS tops 
- all mouth, no trousers, with one eye 
always on the MP’s salary to come. 

Communists have no truck with 
all these cowardly and hypocritical 
condemnations - we support and salute 
the militancy on display. We call for 
all charges against the protesters to be 
dropped immediately; and we oppose 
any attempts by university authorities 
to impose their own sanctions. We add 
our voices to those who wonder what is 
more destructive - the students kicking 
in a few windows, or the government 
prosecuting an enormous assault on 
the public sector and, indeed, the 


masses as a whole? 

Yet it is one thing to establish 
something as justifiable from a moral 
point of view, and quite another to 
recommend it as a tactic. We must 
soberly examine why this action was 
successful, and what it tells us about 
the struggles to come. 

The success or failure of an action 
has to be judged on the basis of its 
effects on the struggles at hand. This 
does not mean simply concentrating 
on the number of column-inches 
generated - press attention is fickle, 
though it should be exploited as best as 
we can when it comes. Nor is it the case 
that all publicity is good publicity. The 
bourgeois media can hardly be said 
to have carried the nation with it on 
this one - but in other circumstances 
it will, and focusing on ‘spectacular’ 
actions as a point of strategic principle 
is unlikely to strengthen our hand in 
this regard. 

It has often been said that peaceful, 
A to B marches have never achieved 
much - and, indeed, recent history is 
replete with evidence for this thesis. 
We need only mention the February 
15 2003 demonstration against the 
impending Iraq war - though upwards 
of 1.5 million people attended, the war 
went ahead anyway. The opposite 
is true as well, however: sustained 
campaigns of direct action, violent 
and non-violent, also have a history 
of failure. All tactical options have 
limitations - when, as with the Stop the 
War Coalition, political expediency 


limits us to the endless employment of 
a single tactic, the law of diminishing 
returns comes rapidly into effect. The 
last march did not achieve anything, 
so why should this one? The tendency 
for excitable platform speakers at 
STWC rallies to declare that “we will 
keep on marching until the troops are 
withdrawn!” long ago took on a comic 
aspect. 

As for repeating the occupation 
of Millbank, whether at the same 
building or elsewhere, there are 
different dangers. We already have 
52 activists under the cosh of the law, 
and several more injured. As CCTV 
footage is raked for further victims, 
more will surely receive visits from 
the Met. Meanwhile, the police have 
been engaged in fulsome apologies 
for under-defending the Millbank 
premises. The protesters got in, and 
got away with it, not because they 
had an enormous amount of strength 
behind them, but because the police in 
this instance had less. The latter will 
learn from their mistake. 

It is hardly scaremongering to 
point out that there will be more 
between activists and the next party 
HQ than a few plate-glass windows. 
The police will come out in force. 
People have died as a result of over- 
zealous policing in the very recent 
past, and another undisciplined and 
semi-spontaneous attempt to occupy 
a government building runs the risk 
of turning into a bloodbath. That, 
contrary to the opinions of only the 


most idiotic anarchist provocateurs 
(the kind who repeat the bourgeois 
media’s characterisation of the event as 
a ‘riot’, but intend it as a compliment), 
will not have a galvanising effect on 
the movement. 

Apart from the very real danger 
of repression, which can, after all, 
be counteracted up to a point, there 
are other limitations to direct action. 
By its very nature, it tends towards 
minoritarian politics. The more 
people are involved in deciding to 
do something very public and very 
illegal, the more likely it is that the 
state will have the jump on activists. 
A campaign of violent action is more 
or less by definition carried out by 
a minority, whose deliberations 
cannot be the public property of the 
movement. 

This is not an argument for ruling 
out these tactics as a whole - but it 
does highlight something which is 
almost absent from the discourse of 
the movement, and that is the need for 
serious mass organisation, with forms 
that place sovereignty among the mass 
of the membership rather than a self- 
appointed clique. As it is, the student 
movement is woefully lacking in this 
respect. One example will suffice: on 
November 15, I attended a London¬ 
wide ‘planning meeting’ organised 
by the Education Activist Network, 
run by the Socialist Workers Party - 
at which nothing was planned. As a 
slightly perturbed non-SWP member 
of the EAN executive observed, the 


latest ‘proposals’ (to target Liberal 
Democrat headquarters and parliament 
on the upcoming November 24 day of 
action) had already been unveiled at 
a press conference earlier in the day, 
and then presented to the ‘planning 
meeting’ as a fait accompli. 

Along with the worship of direct 
action, there is another danger here - 
the worship of spontaneity. Activity 
that issues apparently from out of 
the ether (almost invariably this 
is not really the case, anyway) is 
venerated; activity produced by the 
conscious organisation of activists is 
condemned. November 10 proves, 
among other things, that there are such 
things as political reflexes - kick a dog, 
and it will bite you. There was never a 
question mark over whether some kind 
of fightback would follow government 
attacks. The burning questions remain: 
will this be a disorganised show of 
force that achieves nothing, or will we 
win? Above all: what are the politics 
that will allow us to win? 

This is not a side issue or 
distraction from the ‘real’ work of 
building up the movement and so 
forth. Tactics only amount to strategy 
with conscious organisation and 
discipline. Our opponents will employ 
these powerful weapons against us - 
and will make mincemeat of us if we 
do not respond in kind. That means 
making hard-headed decisions about 
the strategy which will allow us to 
build consciousness for the movement 
we need. 

Of the first order of importance 
here is the need for unity across 
the different fronts of the anti-cuts 
battle. Indeed, the slogan of EAN 
is perfectly correct - ‘Workers and 
students, unite and fight’. A series 
of sectional disputes - lecturers and 
students fighting cuts in education, 
public sector unions defending jobs, 
etc - will simply be picked off one by 
one, as happened in the 1980s. 

The trade union bureaucracy, 
however, has made an existence out 
of conducting disputes in exactly this 
way. The anti-union laws are employed 
just as effectively by bureaucrats in 
abrogating on large-scale action as 
they are by governments in repressing 
the unions. We cannot rely on their 
agency to deliver us from Osborne’s 
butchery. The NUS is more degraded 
still - a chimera, one part consumer 
cooperative, one part incompetent 
lobbying firm and one part recruitment 
agency for political careerists. 

If the Marxist left was united on 
a principled basis, with an agreed 
strategy for working class power, 
we would not solve these problems 
overnight. We would, however, 
be in a far stronger position to 
overcome the bureaucracy, to fight 
for meaningful and powerful united 
front actions in defence of the 
class and the oppressed, and above 
all to beat back the most vicious 
government attacks in decades. The 
best defence of those arrested on 
November 10 is not to make them 
poster children for spontaneous acts 
of political violence, but marshal the 
symbolic power of their action to a 
truly substantial political project • 
James Turley 

james.turley@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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WORKFARE 


Blaming unemployed for 
sin of unemployment 

The coalition government’s ‘welfare reforms’ are a direct attack both on the jobless and on the working 
class as a whole, writes Eddie Ford 


I n a House of Commons state¬ 
ment on November 11, works and 
pensions secretary Iain Duncan 
Smith unveiled the coalition govern¬ 
ment’s plans for ‘welfare reform’ in 
the form of a white paper, Universal 
credit: welfare that works. Duncan 
Smith sternly declared that this “rad¬ 
ical” shake-up of the welfare system 
was required in order to tackle the 
“national crisis”, in which some five 
million working-age Britons (13% 
of the total) receive assorted out-of- 
work benefits - with 1.5 million find¬ 
ing themselves jobless for nine of the 
last 10 years. Indeed, Duncan Smith 
wearily remarked, four million jobs 
were created under Labour - yet 70% 
of them were filled by people from 
overseas because people from this 
country “were not capable or able to 
take those jobs”, which for the for¬ 
mer Tory leader was “surely” a “sin”. 
God only knows what the almighty 
must think of the lazy British unem¬ 
ployed. 

Well, according to Duncan 
Smith, enough is enough - war is 
declared. The days of “dependency 
culture” and daytime television are 
numbered. Time to get nasty. Which 
is to say, launch an all-out assault on 
the unemployed, and the working 
class a whole, by attempting to ‘roll 
back’ the welfare state to the point 
of extinction and vanish the ghost of 
Beveridge forever. With the coalition 
government, as Duncan Smith put 
it, we are witnessing a “once in a 
generation” attempt to get the “jobless 
back to work” - make or break for the 
country. In response, socialists and 
communists must do everything in 
their power to ensure that this direct 
attack on our class is defeated. 

Duncan Smith announced that the 
government is developing a “regime 
of sanctions”, due to begin in 2013, for 
the undeserving indolent who refuse 
to “play by the rules” - they just won’t 
get off their backsides. The scheme 
will take up to 10 years to come into 
full effect and will cost £2.1 billion to 
start up, but we are reassured that the 
new system will save money in the 
“long run” by reducing - and weeding 
out - what Smith calls “error and 
fraud”. Additionally, bringing joy to 
the hearts of reactionaries everywhere, 
we will finally see the long-cherished 
dream of “targeted work activity” for 
those who “need to get used to the 
habits of work”. In other words, the 
introduction of a United States-style 
workfare scheme where you have to 
work for your dole - or starve. And, 
of course, your children might have to 
starve as well. If so, hard cheese - that 
is tough love for you, so get used to it. 

So under the new plans, there will 
be “tougher penalties” for those 
who repeatedly fail to “look 
for work” - as adjudicated 
by your friendly benefits 
manager, keen to impress 
those further up the food 
chain. For those deemed 
to have “serially and 
deliberately” breached 
the conditions, they risk 
losing their benefits for up 
to three years - as opposed to 
six months, which is the current 
maximum sanction. But do not go 
thinking that you can just then 
get yourself a nice hardship 


payment instead, as we are told that 
the government was considering 
ways to ensure that those miscreants 
who “persistently fail to meet the 
requirements imposed upon them” 
cannot turn to “alternative sources 
of support for the entire duration of 
their sanction”. That is, converting 
the not exactly generous hardship 
payment into a truly penny-pinching 
loan system. Between April 2009 
and April 2010 around 20,000 
jobseeker allowance (JSA) claimants 
were sanctioned for refusing to take 
employment, and thus received 
hardship payments while they were 
contesting the decision. However, if 
the government gets its way, you will 
now be hit with a double whammy of 
misery. First by having to go through 
the stress of the appeal process (which 
sees you ‘living’ on a reduced amount 
of JSA for the duration) and then you 
have the added anxiety of having to 
pay back your hardship payment/loan 
out of your benefits if you are lucky 
enough to win your appeal. Isn’t life 
great, eh? 

Naturally, lone parents with young 
children aged between one and five 
will not be exempt from the new 
requirements - forget it. They too will 
incur sanctions if they fail to regularly 
attend “work-focused interviews”, 
getting their benefits slashed by 20%. 
Needless to say, a second ‘offence’ 
will see their allowances cut by a 
further 20%. And so on. As Duncan 
Smith told the BBC’s Andrew Marr 
show - “if you as a parent” who just 
“point-blank refuses to take work”, 
then “you will be losing” benefit just 
like everyone else. Go tell it to the 
kids later after you have read them 
their bedtime story. 

£1 an hour 

As we know, one of the major planks 
of the coalition’s ‘welfare reforms’ 
is the establishment of mandatory 
‘community work’ - four-week-long 
placements that involve working 
at least 30 hours a week. Or, as the 
Daily Mail says with great relish, 
“The feckless unemployed will be 
forced to take part in a punishing, 
US-style ‘workfare’ scheme involving 
gardening, clearing litter and other 
menial tasks for just £1 an hour in 
a new crackdown on scroungers” 
(November 9). Under the workfare 
UK project, if the “feckless” fail to 
turn up on time or are judged not be 
working sufficiently hard - ‘How high 
do I have to jump, sir?’ - they will 
be stripped of their dole for at least 
three months. So, instead of 


receiving their usual JSA, a rather 
princely £65.54 a week for a single 
person aged 25 years or over, they will 
be sweeping leaves or cleaning toilets 
for between £30 and £40 a week - 
roughly the equivalent to £1 an hour, 
or one sixth of the minimum wage. 
Excellent news for the local bosses, 
of course, who will find themselves 
with a reserve army of virtual slave 
labour to exploit - sorry, provide with 
valuable ‘work experience’. When 
they complete the workfare scheme, 
the lucky jobseekers/claimants will 
then be expected to look for a ‘proper 
job’. 

Of course, Duncan Smith 
rationalises this new “contract” 
with the unemployed by promising 
that, when the new system is fully 
up and running, then - unlike now - 
“work will always pay more” than 
benefits; therefore to snub your nose 
at a job under the new regime would 
by definition be clear evidence of 
... fecklessness. So you only have 
yourself to blame for waving goodbye 
to your benefits. 

A much touted and essential 
element of this welfare ‘revolution’ 
is to “radically simplify” the complex 
and often arcane benefits system by 
introducing a single universal credit 
(hence the name of the white paper), 
which will replace working tax credit, 
child tax credit, housing benefit, 
income support, JSA, etc. The idea is 
for this universal credit to be paid on a 
monthly basis, rather than the current 
weekly or fortnightly payments, so 
as to bring welfare payments into 
line with salary pay cheques and to 
“encourage personal responsibility”. 

Another supposedly revolutionary 
innovation of the universal credit, to 
further make work pay, is to align 
it to “real-time earnings”. Meaning 
that in theory people will be able to 
move in and out of work without 
necessarily losing all (or the vast 
bulk of) their benefits overnight, often 
leading to a situation where taking up 
employment means a sudden income 
drop - the classic ‘welfare trap’ or 
work disincentive. After all, even if 
the income drop is only temporary 
- and, of course, for many people 
that is not the case - your bills, rent, 
mortgage, etc still have to be paid on 
time, otherwise you face a potentially 
calamitous situation like eviction or 
bailiffs on your doorstep. 

So is the job worth it? According to 
Duncan Smith, the marginal deduction 
rate - the process by which 
benefits are withdrawn as 



earnings increase - will improve from 
its current highest level of 95.8% to 
around 65% (for those below the 
personal tax threshold). Thus a benefit 
claimant hit by the present 95.8% rate 
effectively only receives an extra 4p 
for every £1 earned, whilst under 
the new universal credit they will 
receive 35p. (Though it does have to 
be immediately pointed out that in his 
capacity as chairman of the Centre 
for Social Justice, Duncan Smith last 
year proposed a more generous taper 
of 55%.) 

Duncan Smith claims that some 
2.5 million households should get 
higher entitlements as a result of the 
move to the universal credit, and the 
new transparency in the system will 
produce a substantial increase in the 
take-up of benefits and tax credits. 
Taking everything into account, he 
argued, his ‘welfare reforms’ will have 
the effect of lifting as many as 350,000 
children and 500,000 adults “out of 
poverty”. Indeed, if implemented 
the changes will make all claimants 
better off - because “if you cooperate” 
and “work with us”, then “you will 
go through this quite happily” and 
“nothing will happen to you”. So says 
the works and pensions secretary. 

Presumably to show the ground¬ 
breaking nature of the welfare white 
paper, David Cameron chose to laud 
the measures as soon as he landed in 
South Korea for the resoundingly non- 
historic G20 summit: “The message is 
clear. If you can work, then a life on 
benefits will no longer be an option. 
If people are asked to do community 
work, they will be expected to turn up. 
If people are asked to apply for a job 
by an adviser, they will be expected 
to put themselves forward. If people 
can work and they are offered work, 
they will be expected to take it. This 
is the deal. Break the deal and they 
will lose their unemployment benefit. 
Break it three times and they will lose 
it for three years”. 

Lean and mean 

So welcome to the new lean and mean 
welfare order, one which the Labour 
Party leadership seems largely to have 
accepted as a fait accompli. Hence the 
shadow work and pensions secretary, 
Douglas Alexander, declared that 
he “welcomed” the “laudable aims” 
of the plan - namely, the creation 
of a “simpler benefits system that 
removes disincentives for people 
to get into work”. But he did worry 
that “if you are going to move people 
from welfare into work” then there 
needs to be “jobs for people to take 
up”. Which, of course, there are not. 
Duncan Smith’s jobs that “make work 
pay” for the working class just do not 
exist in any numbers worth talking 
about and the chances that they will 
in the near future are remote. 

Monstrously, mass unemployment 
is almost certainly here to stay - it 
has become normalised. During the 
1950s and 60s we were told that 
unemployment had been more or 
less conquered: all that remained 
was ‘frictional’ or technical 
unemployment, as workers moved 
almost effortlessly from one job to 
another - just walked down the road to 
the next factory, which seemed to offer 
better conditions. The good times, 
even the ‘leisure society’, was here. 


But by the early 1970s the story - the 
lie - was starting to break down, with 
bourgeois commentators fearfully 
wondering whether the working class 
would tolerate unemployment levels 
of half a million. Perhaps massive civil 
unrest or even revolution beckoned 
if we returned to the poverty and 
insecurity of the 1930s, a prospect 
which the post-World War II welfare 
state was supposed to have put an end 
to once and for all. 

Yet mass unemployment became 
a reality under the Wilson/Heath/ 
Callaghan governments, and 
then shot through the roof under 
Thatcher, as large swathes of 
industry were destroyed in the name 
of ‘competitiveness’ and ‘labour 
discipline’ - yes, a price worth paying 
in order to make Britain great again. 
This led to the creation of a semi¬ 
permanent unemployed contingent 
of the working class, vilely slandered 
as the so-called ‘underclass’ by near 
endless academic idiots and horrified 
liberals (and, for that matter, by those 
infatuated with the notion that the 
‘wretched of the earth’ were in fact the 
true revolutionary vanguard). More to 
the point, when capitalism made its 
turn to financialisation from the 1970s 
onward, it was doomed as a system 
to low growth. Bluntly, the chances 
of another 1950s-60s long boom are 
non-existent. 

Therefore communists implacably 
defend the unemployed from the 
attack upon them being planned by 
the coalition government - the real 
“sin” being capitalism. But we aim 
to do more than just defend what 
exists - no matter how important that 
may be, whether it be the rights of the 
unemployed or the welfare state as 
a whole. Communists do not peddle 
Keynesian nonsense - silly dreams 
about how everything would be 
miraculously better if only we had the 
right sort of government pursuing the 
right sort of ‘policies’. No, we fight 
to reorganise the entire economy - by 
preparing for a socialist transition 
which will abolish unemployment and 
radically reorganise the economy so 
that it serves human need. As opposed 
to the ‘work till you drop’ culture 
we have now, the flip-side of which 
is enforced idleness in the form of 
unemployment. 

Underworking class rule, we could 
abolish unemployment virtually at a 
stroke - by offering everyone useful 
work, whilst doing away with such 
unnecessary and parasitical sectors 
as advertising, insurance, speculative 
banking, etc. At the same time, we 
believe that society’s total necessary 
labour-time - which at this juncture is 
so monstrously inefficient and cruelly 
wasteful - could be radically reduced. 
Technique is so advanced now, let 
alone when we think of the potential 
for even more advancement, that 
there is no need for stupid, soulless, 
demoralising, dead-end jobs - the 
sort of ‘MeJobs’ which the coalition 
government and Iain Duncan Smith 
have in mind for us. With our new 
society, a communist one, the role of 
education and training will not be to 
prepare people for the ‘jobs market’, 
but rather to make them into full, 
rounded, human beings • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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OUR HISTORY _ 

Reliable, rigid, straight 
and determined 

The Russian Revolution and the direct intervention of the Bolsheviks had a pivotal influence in bringing Marxists in Britain together in the Communist Party’s first congress, over the 
weekend of July 31-August 1 1920. However, in many ways - despite the charges of some of its more jaundiced critics - the new organisation was a very British sort of outfit. 

For instance, the comrades’ notion of security was pretty laughable. Not only did the official report list every delegate by name and organisation, but it also featured the addresses of the 
members of the expanded Provisional leadership - just in case the secret service had been busy that weekend. Five years later, the young party was decapitated on the eve of the General 
Strike when a swathe of its leaders was effortlessly arrested. 1 

The first day of congress, July 31, was the anniversary of the death of Jean Jaures, and the delegates rose and stood in silence as a mark of respect and esteem for him and all others who 
had fallen in the revolutionary cause. 2 Albert Inkpin opened the proceedings by proposing that Arthur MacManus, chairman of the Provisional Committee, be invited to preside. 3 This was 
unanimously agreed and, the official report tells us, MacManus delivered his opening address. 

Chairman’s address 



Rising to the challenge of October 


H e said it was a sad experience 
that it had taken three years 
of Russia in revolution, and 
two years of actual negotiating and 
deliberating, to bring into being a 
conference of this description. 

There were still people calling 
themselves communists who were 
not represented at the convention 4 , 
and this fact indicated the nature of 
the obstacles and difficulties that 
had to be overcome. 5 He hoped that 
no word at that conference - and he 
was sure this was the feeling of those 
assembled at it - would be regarded 
as in any way calculated to widen the 
breach at present existing between 
those who were represented and those 
who were not. He hoped also - and 
here again he thought the conference 
would concur - that in the near future 
pressure of circumstances might have 
power to persuade people outside that 
it was their duty to come in. 

He thought the convention itself 
justified the most optimistic outlook 
of those who thought there was a 
need of a Communist Party in this 
country. The agenda before them 
contained items that would call for 
serious deliberations and might 
possibly call for animated contention; 
but if the convention was taken in 
the spirit in which the invitations had 
been sent out, then, whatever else 
might also happen at it, after today 
there would at least exist in Great 
Britain one reliable, rigid, straight 
and determined Communist Party. 
Given a Communist Party, he thought 
its membership could very well be 
trusted, and certainly had every claim 
to be responsible for deciding what 
attitude the party should adopt on 
different occasions. 

He wanted to make one or two 
general observations with regard 
to the effect of the birth of the 
Communist Party. The present con¬ 
vention was a more effective reply 
to the solicitations of Russia than 
anything else that had emanated 
from this country since the Russian 
Revolution up to the present time. 
In the past we had been content to 
respond to Russia with magnanimous 
resolutions and expressions of 
sympathy, but, except for one or two 
very small attempts, we had never 
yet, as an organised movement, 
responded to those appeals in the way 
that a communist or revolutionary 
socialist should be responded to. 

It was a curious coincidence 
that the sitting of the convention 
synchronised with the arrival of the 
Russian commissars, who had now 
for the first time been openly invited 
by the British government. Kamenoff 
and his comrades were expected that 
evening; it was humiliating to think 
that, having triumphed in their own 
country, the Russian delegation would 
have to submit to the arrogance and 
vainglory of the capitalist politicians 
here. 6 Why should it be at this late 
date in revolutionary thought and 


action that, instead of the Russians 
being met with sympathetic kinship 
and comradeship, it should be left 
to Lloyd George, Churchill and the 
rest of the gang to be there with 
their hypocrisies and huckstering? 
There was something in that to 
regret. We ought by now to have 
made it so uncomfortable for these 
people that, instead of standing on a 
pedestal and dictating to the rest of 
the world as to how it should conduct 
itself, they would have enough to do 
looking after us here to prevent them 


having any time to worry about other 
countries. If the Communist Party 
did not fit that bill it would fail to 
respond to the spirit that had called 
it into being. 

He would ask the delegates to 
devote themselves to getting through 
the agenda and doing what the joint 
committee had felt themselves 
incapable of doing - the committee 
could not arrive at a decision in 
connection with the tactical policy of 
the Communist Party. The discussion 
of fundamental principles had been 


the least difficult task that had been 
set the joint committee during the 
last two years; at a very early stage 
there had been general agreement 
that communism was accepted as the 
objective and that the soviet regime 
and dictatorship of the proletariat 
were indispensable precautions 
against counterrevolution. The 
dictatorship of the proletariat was the 
principle on which we should have to 
meet most opposition, for we had to 
meet something that possibly did not 
exist to the same extent in any other 


country in the world. 

When there was a question of a 
thing being done, if the process of 
doing it was likely to soil the coat or 
skirt of those participating, the non¬ 
conformist conscience demanded 
that the thing be dropped, however 
desirable it might be in itself. He 
hoped the spirit of the convention 
would be in opposition to that. We 
believed that a social revolution was 
absolutely essential, and that it was 
our duty to get it, however much we 
might be soiled in the process. Even if 
there arose a necessity for bloodshed, 
we could always remember that the 
lesson of history was that it was never 
the revolutionary who was responsible 
for the shedding of blood; it was 
invariably the counterrevolutionary. 
There was no subterfuge or intrigue 
that our capitalist class had not been 
willing to resort to rather than allow 
Russia to stand open to the world, 
justifying communism as a social 
constructive force, and the fact that 
we saw them doing this with Rus¬ 
sia at such a remote distance was an 
indication of what they would do to us. 

The chairman concluded by ap¬ 
pealing to the delegates to subordinate 
themselves to the work they had in 
hand. If the results he anticipated 
were achieved, any self-effacement 
would justify itself. If they rose to 
the standard of responsibility he was 
setting before them, this would turn 
out to be the most profitable weekend 
that the revolutionary movement had 
ever had in this country • 

Notes 

1. “On Wednesday October 14 1925, some 30 or 
so detectives raided both the national and London 
offices of the Communist Party, the Young 
Communist League, the National Minority 
Movement and rooms used by the staff of the 
Workers ’ Weekly ... Eight leading communists 
were arrested ... Some days later the arrests were 
extended to four further communist leaders ... 
Almost the whole political bureau was thus ar¬ 
rested (eight out of 10)” - J Klugman History of 
the Communist Party of Great Britain: the 
General Strike 1925-26 London 1969, pp67-68. 

2. Jean Leon Jaures (1859-1914) was a French 
socialist who became the leader, in 1902, of the 
French Socialist Party. This merged with the 
Socialist Party of France in 1905 to become the 
French Section of the Workers’ International 
(SFIO). On July 31 1914, Jaures was assassinated 
in a Parisian cafe by a French nationalist. 

3. MacManus was a leading Clyde shop steward 
and member of the Communist Unity Group. He 
died in Moscow in 1927 and his ashes were in¬ 
terred in the Kremlin wall. 

4. The first congress of the party was known as 
the Communist Unity Convention. 

5. Most notably the Socialist Labour Party and 
Sylvia Pankhurst’s Workers’ Socialist Federation, 
now illegitimately renamed the ‘Communist Party 
- British Section of the Third International’. 

6. Lev Borisovich Kamenev (1883-1936) was a 
leading Bolshevik. He was nominal head of the 
Soviet state in 1917, a founding member in 1919 
and later chairman (1923-24) of the politburo. 
After a brief period of opposition to Stalin in the 
mid-1920s, Kamenev spent the rest of his life in a 
macabre round of expulsions from the party, fol¬ 
lowed by humiliating capitulations and self-criti¬ 
cism as a price for readmission. In August 1936, 
Kamenev, Zinoviev and 14 others were accused 
of forming a terrorist opposition in the first 
Moscow show trial. Kamenev was found guilty 
and shot on August 25 1936. 
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REVIEW 


From Stalinism to 
social democracy 

Brian Hanley, Scott Millar The lost revolution: the story of the Official IRA and the Workers Party 

Penguin Books 2010, pp601, £9.99 



Both wings of republicanism got it wrong 


They talk about it here, and 
they talk about it there; 

They talk of revolution 
everywhere, 

So its, working class, unite and 
come and join the fight, 

We’ll fight for the socialist 
republic now. 

T his recent publication lifts the 
curtain on a political forma¬ 
tion which wielded consider¬ 
able influence (while it lasted) on 
politics in both the 26 counties and 
the UK, popularly known as the 
‘Stickies’, from their practice of 
sporting Easter lilies with adhesive 
backing (pi07). The authors’ very 
detailed account makes extensive 
use of sources, including interviews 
with involved participants (both 
members and opponents), as well 
as British intelligence and garda 
reports. They have not told the full 
story, much less chronicled the vi¬ 
cissitudes of the Irish left as a whole 
over the last 50 years, but they have 
made a major contribution to our 
understanding of the subject. 

When it comes to analysis, 
however, they are less surefooted. 
To start with, I would argue that the 
title is misleading: there was never a 
winnable revolution in the period in 
question, not even in the late 1960s 
and early 70s, for the simple reason 
that at no stage did the would-be 
revolutionaries win the support of the 
majority of the Irish working class, 
much less the majority of Ireland’s 
inhabitants. There was, admittedly, a 
popular uprising, with ‘no-go areas’, 
in parts of the six counties around 
1968, but it remained isolated. The 
book sheds some light on these 
events, but does not directly address 
the question of why the achievements 
of that uprising were not more 
substantial. 

Secondly, while the final chapter is 
entitled ‘The flight from socialism’, 
the authors never define this word. 
They appear to equate socialism 
with state ownership of industry, 
in which case Bismarck and the 
ancient Egyptian pharaohs would 
qualify as socialists. No conception 
of democratic working class power 
with the object of instituting a new 
mode of production ever surfaces. 

The book has much more to 
offer, however, and is especially 
useful in revealing the background 
to the emergence of the Irish 
Republican Socialist Party and 
its armed wing, the Irish National 
Liberation Army, in 1974. This is 
shown to have developed from two 
different perspectives on the struggle 
emerging around 1972 from within 
the ranks of the Official IRA (referred 
to throughout the book as the OIRA): 

“Two major competing views 
emerged. One, based on Marxist 
‘stageist’ theory [sic], held that a 
‘revolutionary situation’ could be 
brought about only by achieving 
a series of goals: equality, then 
national freedom, then social 
freedom, and eventually socialism. 
Those who held this view prioritised 
the rebuilding of the civil rights 


campaign and the push for reform 
within Northern Ireland. They tended 
to place a great emphasis on the need 
to split unionism and win Protestant 
working class support. Premature 
military action only increased 
sectarianism and gave the British the 
excuse to introduce more repression. 
Once sectarianism had been 
overcome, new political alliances 
built around a united working class, 
north and south, would push for a 
united Ireland. Only then would 
the movement concentrate its entire 
energies on achieving socialist 
revolution. This, broadly, was the 
view of Goulding and Mac Giolla, 
among the leadership of the Official 
movement, and of some of its leading 
intellectuals, such as Eoin O Murchu 
and Eoghan Harris. 


“Others believed the outbreak of 
violence in the north had resulted 
in the civil rights struggle being 
replaced by a direct confrontation 
with British imperialism. This 
analysis held that it was possible 
to push towards a revolutionary 
situation in the immediate term by 
political action combined with armed 
struggle. Adherents of this analysis, 
most prominently Seamus Costello, 
stressed that republican-socialism’s 
greatest icon - James Connolly - 
had concluded that British state 
interference in Ireland must be 
removed as a prerequisite of wider 
social change. Winning Protestant 
support was not considered likely as 
long as loyalism held sway over that 
section of the working class. While 
critics denounced this as sectarian 


‘ultra-leftism’, its supporters held 
that the ‘national question’ could not 
be ignored” (pp220-21). 

Inadequate 

In my opinion both these formulations 
fail to deal adequately with the 
problem - and both are, in their 
different ways, “stageist” (ie, the 
stress on activity in one stage tends to 
prevent movement to the next stage). 
The emphasis on “equality” in the 
first formulation is sound enough. 
I assume what is meant principally 
is equality between the nationalist 
and unionist sections of the working 
class in the six counties. But then, 
having conceivably achieved that - a 
difficult enough job in itself - what 
is the motivation for the merging of 
this unified northern working class in 


a bourgeois, 32-county Ireland? How 
do you sell that on the Shankill Road? 
The great Irish historian, JC Beckett, 
used to say that Irish history can be 
explained largely as “Catholic hopes 
and Protestant fears”. Very true and 
very basic. 

The first formulation mis-states 
the situation: the problem is the 
attachment of the Protestant working 
class to the British state, which has 
historically tended to support them 
in a privileged position. Unless 
they come to see the UK state as 
their enemy and the rest of the Irish 
working class (north and south) as 
their friend, they will not move in the 
desired direction (ditto, as friends, 
the working class in the rest of the 
UK and on the European continent). 
It follows that abstract propaganda 
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for a 32-county republic - even a workers’ 
republic - is counterproductive: what is 
wanted is joint action against capital and 
against the British ruling class government 
(currently, the ‘demolition’ government) in 
the six counties - again, not the easiest thing 
to achieve, but a sine qua non if socialism 
is to triumph in Ireland. 

In this context much depends on what 
happens in the rest of the UK and in the 
26 counties - Northern Ireland is not 
hermetically sealed off from other parts 
of the planet. To return to the 1970s, to the 
extent that the leaders of the Official IRA 
conceived their strategy in nationalist or 
Irish republican terms - first civil rights, 
then cooperation across the communal 
divide - to that extent they tended to 
undermine the valid points of their own 
analysis. 

Such considerations apply with 
redoubled force to the Costello perspective 
ostensibly taken up by the IRSR Once 
the British army gets introduced into the 
conflict, it necessarily becomes part of 
the problem, but one cannot ignore other 
dangerous animals in the wood, even if one 
has to reckon with a new and potentially 
lethal one. My acquaintance with the 
history of the IRSP from its formation in 
1974 is regrettably very fragmentary, and I 
am sadly unaware of what political action 
it engaged in. What hit the headlines over 
here in Britain was the INLA. The reference 
to Connolly is inapposite: Connolly was 
active at a time when the whole of Ireland 
was under direct British rule, and clearly 
in such a situation a movement directed at 
British occupation would afford favourable 
ground for advancing the demands of the 
Irish working class as a whole. 

The current situation is different: a 
united Ireland indeed makes sense, but it 
can only be achieved in the context of a 
struggle against capital on both sides of the 
border. The slogan, ‘Tories out, north and 
south!’, retains its relevance. The Costello 
perspective was, if anything, third period 
Stalinist and dogmatically short-sighted. 

Unfortunately those of us standing further 
to the left at the time tended to be equally 
dogmatic and short-sighted. The key event 
here was the People’s Democracy Belfast- 
Derry march of January 1969. In November 
1968 the Northern Ireland prime minister, 
Terence O’Neill, following discussions 
with British Labour prime minister Harold 
Wilson, announced a five-point reform 
programme: viz, the replacement of Derry 
corporation by an appointed development 
commission; a points system for housing 
allocation; the repeal of some sections of 
the Special Powers Act; the appointment 
of an ombudsman, and the possibility of 
universal suffrage in local government 
elections. This is covered in Jonathan 
Bardon’s remarks: “In just 48 days since 
October 5 1968 [the date of the civil rights 
march in Derry] the Catholic minority had 
won more political concessions than it had 
over the previous 47 years” (J Bardon A 
history of Ulster Belfast 1992, p657). 

Obviously the really objectionable part 
of the O’Neill reform package was the mere 
promise of universal suffrage rather than 
the immediate granting of it, but there was 
clearly an argument for setting O’Neill a 
time limit on this; the time limit would 
also have given an opportunity for people 
to raise additional grievances, which they 
felt were not being addressed. Instead 
certain people felt that they had to keep up 
the pressure, come what may: “Even the 
People’s Democracy, at a large meeting in 
December, had voted against the march, 
but the Young Socialist Alliance declared 
its intention of going ahead. Michael Farrell 
feared that without direct action the civil 
rights movement would expire as ‘O’Neill’s 
miserable reforms’ would be found 
acceptable, as Bernadette Devlin explained 
afterwards. ‘Our function in marching from 
Belfast to Derry was to break the truce, 
to relaunch the civil rights movement as a 
mass movement and to show people that 
O’Neill was in fact offering them nothing’” 
(ibid p659). 

Clearly the last assertion was not strictly 
true. What was true was that what was 
being offered was by no means enough, 
but the question remaining in the minds of 
unionist or loyalist workers could well have 
been, ‘That’s what the Taigs [Catholics] 


are getting, but what’s in it for us? Isn’t 
this an unwarranted concession to Irish 
republicanism or, in other words, part of a 
conspiracy against Ulster?’ 

Legitimate 

Ideas have their own logic. If you assume 
that legitimate Irish nationalist demands 
can be forced through against reactionary 
opposition, then the logical end result is a 
resumption of struggle for national liberation 
by any means necessary. On moralistic 
grounds I, as a citizen of an imperialist 
country, cannot condemn such an approach, 
but I do think legitimate anti-imperialist 
aims should be promoted via the use of 
effective tactics, and the fact is that the IRA 
campaign of 1971-95 was ultimately just 
as ineffective in achieving Irish unity as the 
previous campaign of 1956-62. 

Which brings us back to the Stickies. 
One of the virtues of Hanley’s and 
Millar’s book is that it answers some of 
the damaging criticisms of the turn in IRA 
policy set in motion by Cathal Goulding 
and his supporters, a turn which, despite 
its limitations, was in the direction of 
socialism. The authors deal effectively with 
such insensitive comments as, ‘Who needs 
the Brits? We have the Officials’ and ‘IRA 

- I ran away’. The most telling rejoinder 
to these canards is a comment by former 
Provisional prisoner Anthony McIntyre in 
2002. Speaking of the Officials, he said, 
“They ultimately came out on top. We, 
who wanted to kill them - because they 
argued to go into Stormont, to remain on 
ceasefire, support the reform of the RUC, 
uphold the consent principle and dismiss as 
rejectionist others who disagreed with them 

- are now forced to pretend that somehow 
we are really different from them; that they 
were incorrigible reformists while we were 
incorruptible revolutionaries; that killing 
them had some major strategic rationale. 
And all the while the truth ‘sticks’ in our 
throats. They beat us to it - and started the 
peace process first” (quoted pp598-99). 

This chimes in neatly with a wry remark 
by Cathal Goulding apropos of the peace 
process; the authors record that Goulding 
observed, “We were right, but too soon. 
Gerry Adams is right, but too late - and 
Ruairi 6 Bradaigh will never be fucking 
right” (quoted p596). 6 Bradaigh, one of 
the founders of the Provisional IRA, left the 
movement late in 1986 when, on advice from 
Gerry Adams, Provisional Sinn Fein voted 
to take seats in the 26-county dail. 

So, yes, the Officials and their political 
offshoot in the 26 counties, the Workers 
Party, took certain steps in the direction of 
socialism. But they fell short. The reason 
can be given in one word: Stalinism. I do 
not wish to imply for a moment that one 
should dismiss the political literature and 
political initiatives of this movement out of 
hand on that score - far from it. The fact 
remains, however, that the Stickies ended 
up anchoring their vision of socialism on the 
political practice of the Soviet Communist 
Party: in other words, on the state known 
to history as the USSR and on the legacy 
of Joseph Vissarionovich Djugashvili, 
better known as Stalin. It was the collapse 
of this system in 1989 which led indirectly 
to a crisis within the Workers Party and a 
subsequent very damaging split. Indeed the 
break-up of Sinn Fein-the Workers Party 
(or WP for short) is strongly reminiscent of 
similar convulsions in the British CP - with 
the difference that no effective revolutionary 
tendency emerged from the death-throes. 

The crisis was sparked off by the party’s 
intellectual eminence grise , RTE producer 
Eoghan Harris. Having been one of the 
party’s principle stalwarts in its advocacy of 
state ownership and the command economy, 
Harris took the collapse of the Soviet 
bureaucracy’s economic arrangements as 
evidence of the failure of socialism per 
se. His response was to write a pamphlet 
entitled The necessity of social democracy , 
invoking Marx in justification of a reformist 
approach (!). Harris was at pains to lambaste 
a collection of party members coalescing 
around Des Geraghty, Pat Rabbitte and 
Eamon Gilmore, which he referred to as 
the “SIPTU tendency” (the SIPTU union 
being formed from the 1990 merger of the 
ITGWU and WUI). 

These comrades, however, appear to 
have been equally seduced by the femme 


fatale of leftwing social democracy (see 
p550). Sean Garland and Des O’Hagan 
were not convinced by the arguments for 
revisionism and remained in favour of what 
they conceived of as a Feninist (rather than 
Stalinist) revolutionary party, but could not 
offer anything except the mixture as before. 
We are given a tantalising glimpse of another 
contemporary tendency, led by Fearghal de 
Rossa and Colm Breathnach, which opposed 
both “actually existing socialism” and social 
democracy (p551), but this group does not 
seem to have managed to build anything 
durable. A further factor in the situation was 
the continued shadowy role of the Official 
IRA - ostensibly on ceasefire since 1972 
but still active both as a fundraising body 
carrying out robberies and as a defence 
force against attacks by members of the 
Provisional IRA and INFA. 

Seasoned political observers were 
well aware of the organisation’s ongoing 
existence and operations, but the WP 
publicly pretended to know nothing about 
it - an attitude which damaged it politically. 
It would have been better either to have 
stood the organisation down or to have 
acknowledged it and defended it. A case 
for armed defence in the six counties could 
certainly have been made; justification of 
armed appropriations was more difficult, 
especially given the fact that by gaining as 
many as seven TDs in 1989 the party became 
entitled to state funding (see pp492-93), 
but even there an argument could possibly 
have been made in terms of the inevitable 
imperfections of bourgeois democracy. 

The crunch came at the 1992 ard 
fheis (conference) around a proposal by 
party president Proinsias de Rossa, the 
party’s effective leader, to “reconstitute” 
it as “an open democratic socialist party 
unambiguously controlled by the members” 
(p582). De Rossa’s proposal won a majority, 
but not the necessary two thirds one 
(p587). The De Rossa faction responded by 
leaving the party and forming the so-called 
Democratic Feft in March 1992 (p589). The 
26-county government fell at the end of the 
year. In the ensuing dail election DF, which 
had had six TDs, saw its parliamentary 
strength cut to three, as the electorate, 
unsurprisingly, decided that, given a choice 
between two social democratic parties, DL 
and Labour, the larger one was preferable. 
DL won four seats in the 1997 general 
election, but a year later voted to merge 
with Labour (p595). The rump WP described 
this move - plausibly - as a “betrayal of the 
working class” (p596), but seems to have 
been unable to capitalise on it. 

Due to what looks like distinctly sloppy 
proofreading some of the small amount of 
Irish in the book has come out mangled. 
On page 14 keen Irish speaker Sean South 
is made to say, “ An e seo rud atha meid 
ath feitheamh le fadaT ’; whereas in all 
probability what he said was: ‘ An e seo an 
rud ata muid ag feitheamh le fadal ’ (‘Is 
this what we have been waiting for for so 
long?’). There are also repeated references 
to a publication named as An t-Oglac , 
whereas the correct spelling is An t-Oglach 
(The soldier). A passage in Irish spoken by 
Cathal Goulding is printed without length 
accents over the vowels, whereas in other 
places these are correctly shown. All this is 
completely unacceptable. If the book were 
about Hungary, say, such mistakes would 
very likely not appear, so why should they 
appear in a book featuring words in Irish? 
(Hungarian, incidentally, also uses length 
accents on vowels). 

Despite its disappointing ending 
the whole Official IRA/Workers Party 
experience is very instructive - and not just 
for Irish comrades. At one stage the WP 
actually held the balance in the dail: the 
problem of what a would-be revolutionary 
party should do in such circumstances is an 
important question. Also whatever success 
the WP gained was undoubtedly due to an 
analysis of Ireland developed by the much 
maligned industrial department (directed 
by Harris) and the elaboration of concrete 
policies in specific areas linked to campaigns 
- very likely an exact mirror of the rise of the 
German SPD at the end of the 19th and the 
beginning of the 20th centuries. 

As an Irish NCO is reputed to have said 
while giving instruction in the use of a rifle, 
“If I’se can do it, ye’se can do it” • 

Chris Gray 


What we 
fight for 

■ Our central aim is the organisation of communists, 
revolutionary socialists and all politically ad¬ 
vanced workers into a Communist Party. Without 
organisation the working class is nothing; with the 
highest form of organisation it is everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises mem¬ 
bers of the Communist Party, but there exists no real 
Communist Party today. There are many so-called 'par¬ 
ties’ on the left. In reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the prescribed 'line’ are 
expected to gag themselves in public. Either that or 
face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we 
seek to achieve unity in action and a common world 
outlook. As long as they support agreed actions, 
members have the right to speak openly and form 
temporary or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all imperialist wars and occu¬ 
pations but constantly strive to bring to the fore the 
fundamental question - ending war is bound up with 
ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we 
strive for the closest unity and agreement of working 
class and progressive parties of all countries. We op¬ 
pose every manifestation of national sectionalism. It 
is an internationalist duty to uphold the principle, 'One 
state, one party’. To the extent that the European 
Union becomes a state then that necessitates EU- 
wide trade unions and a Communist Party of the EU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. With¬ 
out a global Communist Party, a Communist Interna¬ 
tional, the struggle against capital is weakened 
and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising 
the importance of Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but must be constantly 
added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous 
with war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be superseded globally. 
All forms of nationalist socialism are reactionary and 
anti-working class. 

■ The capitalist class will never willingly allow their 
wealth and power to be taken away by a parliamen¬ 
tary vote. They will resist using every means at their 
disposal. Communists favour using parliament and 
winning the biggest possible working class rep¬ 
resentation. But workers must be readied to make 
revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we must. 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all 
spheres of society. Democracy must be given a social 
content. 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective 
circumstances allow to achieve a federal republic of 
England, Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland 
and a United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy 
and class compromise must be fought and the trade 
unions transformed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the op¬ 
pressed. Women’s oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for peace and ecological 
sustainability are just as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and demands for high- 
quality health, housing and education. 

■Socialism represents victory in the battle for 
democracy. It is the rule of the working class. Socialism 
is either democratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, 
it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transi¬ 
tion to communism - a system which knows neither 
wars, exploitation, money, classes, states nor 
nations. Communism is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join 
the Communist Party. 
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Everyone 
should be 
Spartacus 


Joke at your peril 

Jim Gilbert asks if the courts have undergone a humour bypass operation 


T he UK bourgeois state is stupid¬ 
ly attacking entirely innocent 
expressions of humour, irony 
and everyday comment. 

In January, trainee accountant 
Paul Chambers had just had a trip to 
Northern Ireland thwarted by snow at 
Doncaster’s Robin Hood airport. So 
he went on to Twitter saying: “Crap! 
Robin Hood airport is closed. You’ve 
got a week and a bit to get your shit to¬ 
gether, otherwise I’m blowing the air¬ 
port sky high!!” This led to his arrest 
under the provisions of the Terrorism 
Act 2006 - rushed onto the statute 
book as a result of official panic over 
the July 2005 London tube bombings. 

In May, Chambers was found guilty 
of sending a menacing electronic 
communication under Section 127 of 
the Communications Act 2003 and 
fined £385; as a result he has lost his 
accountancy job. Earlier this month 
his appeal against conviction was 
rejected at Doncaster crown court 
and so, in addition to the earlier fine, 
he now faces a much larger legal fees 
bill - £2,600. Nobly, actor Stephen Fry 
has volunteered his help, tweeting, 
“My offer still stands. Whatever they 
fine you, I’ll pay.” Apparently, even 
the police officer who investigated 
thought the message merely a “foolish 
comment posted on Twitter as a joke 
for only his close friends to see.” 1 

Indeed, those who see this as 
completely unwarranted have 
fought back using, of course, social 
networking. For anyone who has 
access to Twitter, an ‘I am Spartacus’ 
channel 2 has been set up, allowing 
users to reiterate Chambers’ original 
tweet and in that way evoke the 
Spartacus movie. Already several 
thousand have repeated the ‘threat’: 
holding up two fingers to the criminal 
‘justice’ system. 

Then there was the case of liberal 
commentator Yasmin Alibhai-Brown. 
When she appeared on Radio 5 Live 
on November 10, she questioned 
whether David Cameron should 
speak about human rights on his 
trip to China. Her stated position 
was that no western politician who 
supported the war in Iraq had the 
moral authority to lecture either China 
about human rights or Iran about 
stoning. 3 Responding to the latter in 
particular - though, of course, from a 
rightwing perspective - Birmingham 
Tory councillor Gareth Compton 
tweeted the message, “Can someone 
please stone Yasmin Alibhai-Brown 
to death? I shan’t tell Amnesty if you 
don’t. It would be a blessing, really. 
#R5L.” 

West Midlands police 
subsequently arrested Compton, 
who is a barrister, under section 
127(1 a) of the Communications Act 
2003 4 for sending an “offensive or 
indecent” message and bailed him 
pending further inquiries. Meanwhile, 
Compton has been suspended from 
the Conservative Party. Were he to 
be found guilty, it is unlikely that he 
would be able to continue his career 
at the bar. 



Context is everything, of course, 
and that of Compton’s tweet was 
given at its end: “#R5L”. In other 
words, a direct and immediate 
commentary on what Alibhai-Brown 
had just said on Radio 5 Live. How 
could any reasonable, let alone sane, 
person imagine that it is any more than 
a perfectly legitimate form of political 
comment? Merely because Compton 
is a Tory should not encourage us to 
gloat over his predicament. He should 
be answered politically, humorously, 
not dragged through the courts. 

Of course, the Communications 
Act specifically limits freedom of 


speech by defining as illegal those 
electronic messages that may be 
considered “grossly offensive”, 
“indecent, obscene or menacing”, 
or even “knowingly false”. Those 
defining what these terms mean 
are, unsurprisingly, judges who are 
no friends of the working class, 
freedom ... or humour. While there 
have been no prosecutions under this 
act for “knowingly false” tweets or 
other electronic communications that 
Nick Clegg might have put out this 
year, it is clearly a law that can be 
used to impose the most draconian 
restrictions on what individuals may 


or may not say. 

For many of us it is grossly 
offensive that bourgeois politicians 
defend capitalism’s depravities, 
torture, the wars in Iraq and 
Afghanistan, and many other 
matters. But we hardly advocate 
that they should be prosecuted under 
the all-encompassing provisions of 
the Communications Act. Instead, 
we endeavour to have them answer 
before democratic opinion. 

If our rulers are to have their 
way, ‘gross offence’ is instead, and 
without it needing to be spelt out, 
to be left entirely to them. In other 


words, this law aims to inhibit our 
ability to express ourselves. Such 
legislation is fundamentally inhuman 
and antithetical to genuine democracy. 
Literalism reveals not only the mindset 
of the bureaucrat. It is an enemy of 
language itself. 

But freedom of speech that is in 
any way worthwhile has to mean the 
freedom to be offended and the freedom 
to be offensive. The cut and thrust of 
political debate and indeed most human 
discourse has room for hyperbole, 
metaphor, humour and much else 
besides that. What is this objection to 
being contradicted or shocked? We 
have surely as democrats to respect 
the right to disagree, and vehemently 
so, as occasion demands. It is illogical 
to expect under normal circumstances 
political enemies or opponents to accept 
what we say and vice versa • 

jim.gilbert@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. Quoted on Wired UK at www.wired.co.uk/ 
news/archive/2010-11/12/twitter-j oke-trial- 
appeal-lost. 

2. twitter.com/search?q=%23Iamspartacus. 

3. Evan Harris, ‘Twitter jokes: free speech on 
trial’, November 12: www.guardian.co.uk/ 
commentisfr ee/libertycentral/2010/nov/12/ 
twitter-j okes-fr ee-speech-on-trial. 

4. 127: Improper use of public electronic 
communications network 

(1) A person is guilty of an offence if he - (a) 
sends by means of a public electronic 
communications network a message or other 
matter that is grossly offensive or of an indecent, 
obscene or menacing character; or (b) causes any 
such message or matter to be so sent. 

(2) A person is guilty of an offence if, for the 
purpose of causing annoyance, inconvenience or 
needless anxiety to another, he - (a) sends by 
means of a public electronic communications 
network, a message that he knows to be false; (b) 
causes such a message to be sent; or (c) 
persistently makes use of a public electronic 
communications network. 

(3) A person guilty of an offence under this 
section shall be liable, on summary conviction, to 
imprisonment for a term not exceeding six 
months or to a fine not exceeding level 5 on the 
standard scale, or to both” (www.legislation.gov. 
uk/ukpga/2003/21 /section/127). 
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